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ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue: to obtain the paper from 
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notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
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iw Government’s “ final’? answer to Sinn Fein—-let us 

hope that it is really the final answer—is not yet pub- 
lished when we go to press on Thursday. Rumours are fairly 
unanimous, and they are certainly supported by Mr. Churchill's 
recent speech, that the Cabinet have decided not to stand on 
any logical punctilio, but to have a conference if the Sinn Feiners 


will come to it without any conditions except the all-covering | 


declaration on the part of the Government that Irish inde- 
pendence and sovereignty will never be recognized. ‘This seems 
to us much the most sensible course, and we hope that rumour 
may be right. Now that the principle of a conference has been 
long accepted, it would be absurd to let the meeting break down 
merely because of the logic-chopping of Mr. De Valera, 


After all, you cannot force a man, as a condition precedent to 
anything, to say something which he: believes to be untrue. 
Mr. De Valera says that he believes it to be untrue that he 
can come to a conference in any capacity except as the repre- 
sentative of the Irish Republic, because he was elected in that 
capacity, and it is only in that capacity that he has any right to 
speak. There is, of course, formal logic in that, however foolish 
we may think his conduct has been, and nobody could possibly 
think that Mr. De Valera has behaved in a futile way with more 
conviction than we do. It all comes to the same thing, however, 
in the end. If Mr. Lloyd George announces that he will never 
agree to Irish sovereignty, the Sinn Feiners will know exactly 
what to expect at the conference. 

What we have just stated was made very clear in an interview 
between Mr, Arthur Griffith, who apparently would be one of 











the Irish representatives at the conference, and Mr. J. M. N. 
Jeffries of the Daily Mail which was published last Saturday :—~ 

“Q.: If you entered a conference without previous guarantees 
or conditions, would that mean that the British Government 
must thereby recognize your claim to be a sovereign independent 
State ? 

A.: It would not. We have at no time asked the British 
Government to recognize it as a preliminary to a conference. 

Q.: Would entrance into a conditionless conference by the 
Irish delegates give Ireland any fresh international status ? 

A.: It would not. Upon the fact of our entrance into the 
conference we base no claim to any fresh status in the world’s 
eyes. And were the conference to break down, even that 
would leave us internationally as we are now. 

Q.: Your position is, is it not, that you are entitled to go 
into the conference holding your own opinions on the inde- 
pendence of Ireland ? 


Yes,” 


Disturbances broke out again in Belfast Jast Sunday evening, 
and there was fierce fighting with rifles and revolvers. ‘The 
fighting began with the throwing of bombs, by which thirty- 
eight persons, all Unionists, were wounded. Barricades were 
quickly thrown up in the streets of the riot zone. ‘The troops 
had great difficulty in suppressing the fighting, as it ended in one 
street only to break out in another. On Monday a proclamation 
was issued prohibiting the assembly of three or more persons- 
Sir James Craig informed the Ulster Parliament on the same day 
that it had been decided to remobilize the special constabulary. 
He stated that large quantities of arms and ammunition had 
been brought into Ireland by the Sinn Fein gunmen during the 
truce, 


A military statement which was issued for publication mentioncd 
that the rioting on Monday had been begun by Unionists. Liberal 
newspapers in England which make it a habit to excuse and 
defend Sinn Feiners, and to accuse and condemn Unionists have 
hastened to say in effect, ‘What did we tell you? It isalways 
the Unionists who are to blame. Even the military have to 
admit that thisisso.”’ This is a very sorry kind of argument, and 
an extraordinarily unfair one. We can only hope that the 
Liberal writers really believe what they say, otherwise their 
offence would be greater than it is. No doubt in any particular 
day's rioting, to which there are two parties, you can with a 
formal truthfulness say that a particular side began it. But the 
real point is: What is the original cause of such rioting as has 
frequently occurred in Belfast ? Quite apart from the fact 
that Unionists were the first victims of the rioting which began 
last Sunday, the answer is, of course, that the Unionists of the 
North refuse to have their part of the country turned into a 
criminal paradise for Ninn Feiners. 

When the murder campaign was at its height many Sinn 
Fein workmen in Belfast were boycotted by their Unionist mates 
in Belfast as a protest. The murder campaign had penetrated 
into Ulster, and the Unionists said in effect, **We won't have 
The original offence, in fine, came from 
the murderers and not from the boycotters. Since then protest, 
retaliation, and counter-retaliation have been in 
but it is to be remarked that the Sinn Feiners have eclipsed all 
their past records in the way of violence and threats in Ulster. 
They have boycotted all Belfast merchandise, and loyalist shop- 
keepers in Ulster have sent us evidence of the terrorism to which 
Sinn Fein gunmen have been regularly 


this sort of thing here.” 


operation, 


they are daily exposed. 
organized in Belfast, and without provocation have opened fire 
upon Unionists who were walking to the factories and the 
dockyards, 

There is no dispute about this. It has all been admitted by 
Mr. O'Duffy, the Sinn Fein liaison officer for Ulster, who has 
declared that if the Sinn Fein boycott of Ulster was not enough, 
Sinn Feiners would put on “the screw” and use “the lead” 
against Ulster. He also described how he had posted his gun- 
men at points of vantage during the Belfast riots, and how he hac 
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ordered them “to cease fire’? when he thought fit—which proves 
that he had them completely under his control. All over Ireland 
troops of the Irish Republican Army are being drilled, and, as 
Sir James Craig said, weapons and ammunition are being accu- 
mulated. New training grounds for the Sinn Fein troops have 
been chosen and used in several parts of Ulster. Meanwhile 
the Crown troops actually observe the truce because to do so 
is a necessary part of military discipline. That Liberals should 
encourage this kind of thing—because they do encourage it by 
excusing it or explaining it away—seems to us simply deplorable, 

At Geneva on Wednesday, September 21st, according to the 
Daily Chronicle, Mr. Fisher reported to the Sub-Commission 
of the League of Nations Assembly which is concerned with 
the Russian famine that the British Government would not 
provide credits for the Soviet. Other members thought that 
this would be the attitude of all Governments, and it was sug- 
gested that any official contributions from the various States 
should be made through the International Red Cross Organiza- 
tion. For our part, we regard this as satisfactory. We wrote 
at length in the Spectator of September 17th suggesting that 
the Red Cross scheme was the best channel through which to 
work. If official grants are made in addition to private contri- 
butions, there is no reason at all why these should not also be 
administered by the Red Cross. We hope that now that more 
light has been thrown on the situation those who wish to help 
will not hesitate to send their contributions to the Imperial 
War Relief Fund at Fishmongers’ Hall. 


The Bolsheviks replied on Monday to Lord Curzon’s charges 
of bad faith by declaring that he was misinformed. They had 
taken steps ‘‘ to cease all activity and to dissolve any organiza- 
tion in the East which might be construed as likely to give 
offence’ to Great Britain. Unfortunately, this denial—which 
the Daily Herald was careful to print in full while it gave only 
the barest summary of Lord Curzon’s charges—conflicts with 
the evidence of the Bolshevik Press, which openly boasts of the 
revolutionary agitation that is bemg conducted in Persia and 
on the Indian frontier. Dr. Shadwell showed in Saturday's 


Times, from Bolshevik evidence, that the Third International: 


is the creation of the Bolshevik despotism. If the Third Inter- 
national is, as we know, trying to promote an insurrection in 
India, Moscow is responsible, despite the trade agreement. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the American Senate 
agreed last week to recommend the ratification of the separate 
peace treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. It made 
one reservation—namely, that the President should not appoint 
a representative on any commission under the treaties without 
the approval of Congress. The Senate’s jealousy of the 
Executive is thus illustrated once more, but for the Allies 
the reservation is probably an advantage. Henceforth, when- 
ever the President appoints an American delegate to a com- 
mission, it will be clear that he is fully empowered to do so 
by Congress. The hasty assumption that President Wilson 
was able to commit America to the League of Nations led to 
bitter disappointment. President Harding will not repeat his 
predecessor's mistake. 





The Moplah insurgents are still in arms, especially in the 
rough country of central Malabar, between the coast railway 
and the Nilgiri hills. Detachments of the Dorset regiment had 
some sharp skirmishes last week near Nilambur, which was the 
rebels’ headquarters, and occupied the town on Saturday. 
We see from the Indian papers that the extreme Caliphate 
agitators are complaining bitterly of the use of force against 
their Moplah friends, although the Moplahs have murdered 
Europeans and Hindus and destroyed much property. Such 
complaints illustrate the factious character of the Caliphate 
movement, which Mr. Montagu unfortunately took to be the 
genuine expression of Moslem feeling. 


The Prime Minister received the seven London Labour 
mayors at his holiday retreat at Gairloch on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 22nd, to discuss unemployment. As we anticipated, 
he could only repeat his assurances that the Government were 
doing their best, and his warning that in any case the Treasury 
could not relieve the local authorities and the industries of 
the whole burden. He said that he would make a full statement 


when Parliament met on October 18th. Meanwhile, those 
Loards of Guardians which were hard pressed would be assisted 
to raise loans. The Prime Minister emphasized the difficulty 





of granting further subsidies when taxation was so burdensome 
The mayors had said that they were afraid of a ratepayers’ strike. 
Mr. Lloyd George said the same about the taxpayers. “The 
one thing I am afraid of is exactly what you said, that ‘Can't’ 
will one day be converted into ‘Won't.’ If that happens you 
are just where Russia is to-day, and that will not help you.” 


Tt was reported in last Saturday's papers that the Govern. 
ment hoped to give a fresh impetus to industry by 
assisting the banks to extend credit. It was suggested that 
a number of the so-called employment exchanges might be 
closed, and that the cost of health insurance might be reduced 
by cutting down the panel doctor’s remuneration to about 9s. 
per patient, instead of Ils. The Labour mayors had a pleasant 
Highland tour, but their journey did not help in any way to 
elucidate the problem of the unemployed. 





Mr. Churchill, addressing the Dundee local authorities on 
Friday, September 23rd, refuted the suggestion of Labour 
politicians that the Government had done nothing to relieve 
distress. They had, in fact, spent £105,000,000 on the unemployed 
since the Armistice. No other country had done as much, 
though unemployment was rife everywhere, even in America. 
Mr. Churchill reminded the Labour fhen that, if industry had 
not been “ repeatedly stabbed at and struck at by strikes and 
stoppages,” there would be far less unemployment and we 
should be better able to cope with it. The miners’ strike, 
above all, had prevented any revival of trade and had cost 
the State alone over £60,000,000. Mr. Churchill said that 
particular towns and areas probably required special assistance 
for a time. On the whole, however, he regarded the insurance 
scheme as the best method of dealing with unemployment. 





Mr. Churchill began a long speech at Dundee last Saturday by 
affirming that the Government's offer to the Sinn Feiners went 
“to the utmost limit possible.” Upon the supreme issae of 
the allegiance of Ireland to the King they would not yield an 
inch. He saw no foundation for the prevailing optimism. 
It was not a conference that they wanted, but a successful 
conference. He went on to speak of the world-wide depression 
intrade. A conference on the establishment of normal exchanges 
was, he thought, even more urgently needed than the conference 
on disarmament at Washington. Next to the disordered 
exchanges, the Socialist and Bolshevik agitation was the main 
cause that delayed the world’s recovery. Lenin had ruined 
Russia, and the extreme Labour men had done their best to 
ruin Great Britain by political strikes. “‘ One tenth part of 
the dose of Communism that had shattered Russia would kill 
Great Britain stone dead.” A third cause of trade depression 
was high taxation. The Government, Mr. Churchill said, 
were resolved to reduce expenditure, so far as that was possible. 
He hoped to save £20,000,000 on Mesopotamia by next year. 


The South Wales coal industry is once more in difficulties, 
this time because the coal-owners and the Mines Department 
cannot agree as to the proportion of the wages bill which should 
be paid out of the Parliamentary grant-in-aid of £10,000,000. 
The owners say that they are being asked to pay in wagcs 
and other costs for July about £300,000 more than their gross 
takings. The Department takes a different view. _ It is to be 
observed that in no other district has there been any trouble 
in connexion with the wages bill. We should be sorry to infer 
that the Welsh coal-owners are less competent than any other 
coal-owners. But they are extremely unfortunate in their 
relations with the Government and the miners, and they seem 
to have no representative who can explain their grievances 
intelligibly in the Press. They are confronted by a skilful 
Communist propaganda which thrives on their mistakes. 





It is now stated that the Parliamentary grant of £10,000,000 
in aid of miners’ wages during the past quarter has not all been 
spent. Both the coal-owners and the miners, especially in South 
Wales, are now demanding that the balance should be given to 
them, though the period of the subsidy is now ended. We can 
see no reason why this great and once prosperous industry 
should be specially favoured for a further period. The miners 
have only themselves to thank if many of them are unemployed. 
The majority of their leaders insisted on a strike in order to 
force the country to accept “ nationalization.” They deliber- 
ately allowed many pits to be flooded in order to injure the 
coal-owners. They were repeatedly warned that such destructive 
tactics must do most harm to the miners themselves. The 
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warning was, unhappily, just ified. Now that many miners ere 
out of work, because the trade has gone to foreign countries, 
the men who brought misfortune upon themselves and others 
have no special claim upon the generosity of the nation. 


We have received a copy of some correspondence which has 
taken place between the employees at the Broadford Works, 
Aberdeen, and the Prime Minister, and also between the Minister 
for Labour and the Chairman of the Broadford Works. The 
employees wrote to the Prime Minister with reference to the 
decisions of the Flax and Hemp Trade Board explaining that 
they took this course because their appeals to Dr. Macnamara 
had had no satisfactory result. The purport of the letter is 
that the Broadford Works were gradually being closed down 


because the employers, Messrs. Richards, Ltd., were unable | 


to pay the legal wage. The workmen said: “ We can see for 
ourselves that there are practically no orders coming in and 
the stocks of manufactured goods are accumulating daily.” 


They appreciated the fact, as they were careful to point out, 
that the Trade Boards Act was introduced to ensure reasonable 
wages in sweated industries, “ but,” they add, “we do not 
consider that our trade comes within that class, and we are 
certain that so far as the linen trade is concerned the operation 
of the Trade Board has defeated its own object, and that it is 
one of the principal causes of short time and unemployment.” 
They then say: “Crowds of our fellow-workers are tramping 
the streets unemployed and getting 15s. weekly, who would 
gladly accept an economic wage and enable British manufac- 
turers to obtain business and give increasing employment.” 
What the Ministry of Labour must be brought to understand 
is that all sensible and honest workers would much rather be 
employed continuously at a comparatively low wage than 
occasionally at a comparatively high wage. What is the use of 
being paid at the rate of £5 a week if you are asked to work 
for only a few hours? It is much better to be paid at the 

te of £2 or £3 a week if then you can work all the time. 


The foreign exchanges have fluctuated more wildly than ever 
during the past week. On Wednesday the German mark was 
quoted at one moment at 490 to the pound sterling, or less than 
a halfpenny. The Austrian krone, nominally worth about ten- 
pence, was quoted at 6,000 to the pound, or about a twenty-fifth 
of a penny. The Polish mark, which should be the equivalent 
of a German mark, was worth on the same day less than a hun- 
dredth of a penny. The whole monetary system of Central and 


Eastern Europe is out of gear. Until it is set working again in a | 
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more or less normal manner, our export trade cannot possibly | 


recover. We can neither sell to nor buy from countries in which 
money values move up and down in such an incalculable fashion. 


Th 


ine 


confusion in the exchanges seems, unfortunately, to have | 


thwarted the Austrian Finance Minister's attempt to obtain | 


foreign credits, so as to arrest the rapid fall of the krone. Some 
people think that Germany is deliberately depressing the value 
of the mark in order to benefit her exporters. But with the 
mark at a halfpenny she will soon be unable to buy any raw 


materials abroad, and her textile industries must then stop. 


Mrs. Wintringham was returned for Louth on Thursday, 
September 22nd, in the by-election occasioned by the death 
of her husband, She stood as an Independent Liberal 
and polled 8,386 votes; Sir Alan Hutchings, the Conservative 
candidate, received 7,595 votes ; Lieutenant George, the Labour 
candidate, was last with 3,873 votes. In June, 1920, the late 
Mr. Wintringham hed won the seat from the Coalition by 
9,859 votes to his Unionist opponent’s 7,354. The new member’s 
great local popularity, especially among women, was the main 
cause of her success. She is the first woman of English birth 
to enter the House of Commons. Lady Astor, although a 
political opponent, was prompt in sending her good wishes to 
Mrs. Wintringham. The two women members will be able to 
co-operate in many questions. 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published the reply which the 
Home Secretary has sent to Mr. Stanley Unwin, who had pro- 
tested against the deportation of Dr. Oscar Levy. The Home 
Secretary explained that as Dr. Levy was still a German subject, 
though he had lived in this country for many years, his deporta- 
tion was required under the Aliens Restriction (Amendment) 
Act of 1919. That Act provides, among other things, that 
“for a period of three years from the 23rd December, 1919, 
no former enemy alien shall remain in the United Kingdom 
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without the permission of the Secretary of State, to be granted 
only on special grounds, and such permission shall be limited 
in duration to a period of three months, and may, upon special 
grounds, be renewed from time to time.” 


The Home Secretary goes on to say that Dr. Levy had already 
been granted several renewals of peimission to stay in this 
country “on special grounds,” and that as there seemed no 
longer sufficient reason to continue these special permissions 
it was decided that the Statute must take effect. We quite 
see the point. It had to be explained to Dr. Levy that in 
spite of the fact that he had lived a great many years in this 
country, and that there was nothing against him, his residence 
must now be regarded under the Act as strictly temporary. 
When “special grounds” for allowing him to stay were ex- 
hausted, he must go, as it were, automatically. The Home 
Secretary has shown that he has merely administered the Act. 
All we can say is that this kind of Act which expels a scholar 
who has lived many years here and against whom no personal 
charge is brought is an absurd and humiliating kind of legisla- 
tion. It is humiliating because it is the fruit of panic. Panic 
cannot discriminate. 


The most practical reply to the threats of revolutionary 
Labour leaders last spring was made in Glasgow. A few publie- 
spirited citizens had started a Roll of Voluntary Workers, who 
were prepared at a moment’s notice to assist in maintaining the 
public services in the event of a general strike by the “ Triple 
Alliance.” On “Black Friday,” early in April, when the 
railwaymen and transport workers were to be called out, the 
committee had seventy qualified locomotive drivers and stokers 
ready to replace the strikers, and three hundred motor transport 
drivers to bring food to the city. When the Glasgow dockers 
struck, in spite of their leaders, rather than unload coal for the 
public undertakings, the committee found hundreds of volun- 
teers to do the work and thus keep up the supply of electricity 
and gas for the city. The Roll of Voluntary Workers thus 
helped to save Glasgow from being inconvenienced by the 
local Bolsheviks, who are mostly Irish or aliens. We are glad 
to know that the organization—whose founder and chairman 
is Mr. J. M. Tennent, and whose secretary is Mr. W. W. 
Capes, of 166 Buchanan Street, Glasgow—is to be kept in 
being if a small fund can be raised to meet incidental expenses. 


The New York Times of September Ist printed a remarkable 
address on “ The Spirit of Lawlessness ”’ which Mr. James M. 
Beck, the American Solicitor-General, gave to the American 
Bar Association. Mr. Beck showed that the revolt against 
authority was world-wide, and he cited, among other examples, 
the wholesale evasion of the liquor laws in America, and the 
attempts of the * Triple Alliance ” and the “ Council of Action ”’ 
in this country to starve the nation and to dictate its foreign 
policy so as to help the Bolsheviks. Mr. Beck regarded the 
war not as the cause but rather as one of the symptoms 


| of this restlessness, which he would attribute in part to the 


multiplication of man’s possessions by the machine and therefore 
of his desires. He saw no hope for the future unless the rights 
of the individual were maintained, for progress depended on 
human character. We agree with Mr. Beck in believing that the 
secret of true progress depends on personality. Reform is not 
to be effected by new laws or new organizations of society, but 
must begin with the individual. 


Professor Henry Jackson, who died on Sunday at the age of 
eighty-two, was one of the best known and best loved of the 
elder generation at Cambridge. He was a great scholar, and 
as a tutor of Trinity and as Regius Professor of Greek sincé 
1906 he had done much to maintain the high standard of Cam- 
bridge classicism. He worked hard for university reform 
he gave his hearty support to the women’s colleges, and he 
strove to bring the public schools into closer touch with the 
It was his cducational work that gained hin 


University. 
But older Cambridge 


the rare distinction of the Order of Merit. 
men, and especially the members of his own college, will recall] 
Professor Jackson as the genial host and wise counsellor. He 
published little, but his influence on humane studies was sound 


and far-reaching. 





Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88}; 
Thursday week, 88); a year ago, e+}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
‘THE UNEMPLOYMENT PUZZLE. 


ine plans of the .Government for dealing with 
unemployment are at present very vague. It is 
impossible to praise or condemn with any confidence 
till we know what they are. Although we must confess 
that rumour as to the intentions of the Government 
excites considerable misgivings, one thing on the good 
side must be said. The Prime Minister, in his interview 
with the Labour Mayors at Gairloch, made it clear that 
he recognized that there is only one real cure for 
unemployment, and that is a revival. of trade. So far, 
so good. He implied that his attention will be given 
not to instituting makeshifts but to reaching the root 
of the matter. That, at all events, is a good principle 
to begin with, though, of course, it leaves plenty of room 
for misapplications of the principle. 

We are told that everybody who counts is to be brought 
into conference with a view to a revival of trade. 
Traders, manufacturers, bankers, trade unions will all 
be asked for their opinions and their help. When we 
even begin to reflect upon the large amount of money 
which would be required for any schemes undertaken by 
the State, and to ask where that money is to come from, 
the prospect becomes most dispiriting. As, however, in 
a situation like the present one there is great danger in 
a facile optimism, it is much better, while plans are still 
in the ae to face the facts squarely and to remember 
that past experience of such experiments as are now 
being freely proposed has a great deal to teach us. A 
desperate problem very often causes desperately foolish 
things to be done. So that even though cautionary 
words are depressing, they are none the less necessary. 
The central facts are that we have a National Debt of 
£8,000,000,000 ; that the whole country is taxed to the 
breaking-point, so that there is little or no money for 
the financing of industry; and that the finances of 
municipalities are in as bad a way as the national finances. 
Ratepayers are trying to shift the wicked burdens placed 
upon them by Councils consisting chiefly of Labour 
members and by Boards of Guardians inspired by those 
Councils. One can only hope that now that it is recognized 
that backs may be broken by the so-called minor taxation 
levied by our municipal rulers, more interest will be taken 
in local elections. The ratepayers themselves have the 
making of the beds on which they must lie. Yet we suppose 
it is not an exaggeration to say that on the average, all 
over the country, less than 10 per cent. trouble to vote 
at the elections of Guardians, As for the Income Tax 
in these times when innumerable steady and once pros- 
— companies are failing to pay dividends, it has 
vecome in effect a Capital Levy. No wonder that we 
have heard nothing for months of the proposed Capital 
Levy. We have got it already under an old name, so it 
is not worth talking about. 

In this gloomy state of affairs let us first dismiss what 
cannot possibly be done with a view to increasing trade 
and decreasing unemployment. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress has issued a scheme. 
It proposes in effect that the Government should become 
a trading corporation. The Government are invited to 
raise money, to buy goods, and to sell them in foreign 
markets. It can hardly be believed that this suggestion 
is made seriously ; yet it seems to be. If experience has 
._proved one thing much more clearly than anything else 
it is that Governments are disastrously bad traders. 
They have not the aptitude because they have not the 
knowledge of private traders. They are also without 
the strong personal incentive which drives the individual 
and directs his instincts. If private traders cannot 
capture foreign markets, it is certain that the Government 
would be unable to do so. The result would simply be 
that the large sums of money that would have to be raised 
would steadily disappear; there would be a dead loss, 
and in the end every one would be worse off than before. 
Wages would in effect have been lowered all round as 
the cost of living would have been raised. It is of course 
conceivable that such a scheme as this would create an 


appearance of prosperity at home for a few months, just. 





a 
as there was an appearance of prosperity throughout the 
war when the Government were directing all our under- 
takings. But a small. boom of that kind would be 
thoroughly hollow. While manufacturers were producing 
freely at home, and the money paid out in wages Wis 
being freely spent, the foreign markets would be more 
and more closed against us because our production 
instead of becoming cheaper, would be becoming dearer. 
Our last state would be worse than our first. The painful 
benefits of creeping back to sound conditions through the 
adversity we are suffering now would all be lost, ond 
we should have to begin again with even less hope of 
success, 

It is scarcely credible that Labour should produce such 
a plan after the war had discredited every kind of State 
intervention in industry. The leaders of Labour surely 
must see, even though many of them are unwilling to 
admit it, that they must now work with the tools that 
are in their hands. The demand to bring about the 
nationalization of industry by means of strikes and Direct 
Action failed badly. The coffers of the trade unions are 
depleted. If the Labour leaders are going to behave like 
men of good sense, and not like madmen, they must 
acknowledge that there is only one available method, 
and that is the method of private industrial capitalism 
which built up our national wealth in the past and still 
holds the field. If the Government were to raise more 
money in order to trade, that amount of money—a vast 
sum—would be withdrawn from industry as it is now con- 
ducted. Yet the one need of our privately conducted 
industries is more capital. Industry is groaning and 
erying out for capital. We trust, therefore, that whatever 
the Government may do they will give a very plain 
answer to the reactionary proposals of Labour. Clumsily 
and stupidly though the Labour leaders have managed 
their affairs of late, they seem to have less aptitude for 
finance than for any other department of politics. Among 
all the spendthrifts of the country they are the worst. 
The truism seems utterly to have escaped them that 
when a country is nearly bankrupt, thrift and not expendi- 
ture is the obvious way to safety. 

Another suggestion which has been made, and which 
need only be mentioned to be dismissed, is that there 
should be a further inflation of the currency. The 
inflaticnists argue that if the printing presses got to work 
again prices would rise—as they undoubtedly would 
and that manufacturers would thus be enabled to sell 
their existing stocks, which at present remain upon their 
hands because the public cannot afford to buy them 
and the manufacturers cannot afford to sell them at 
lower prices. So long as there is an abnormal inflation 
everybody is hit—the producer, the consumer, every 
woman who is responsible for the management of a weekly 
household budget. The proposal is that the disease of high 
prices should be treated by intensifyingit. It is quite true 
that it is desirable to bring about deflation very gradually 
for the same reason that a sudden drop from a very high 
temperature is in itself a dangerous thing to a sick man, 
But deliberately to re-create inflation is a proposal which 
must be placed high in the catalogue of inanity. 

As regards relief works for the unemployed, it should 
be remembered that in the past such works have always 
proved to be uneconomic. The thing built or made never 
corresponded in value, even in a remote degree, to the 
expenditure. Many students of public employment have 
very reluctantly come to the conclusion that so far as the 
spending of money goes, it would be cheaper to give doles 
to men for doing nothing than to pretend that relief works 
are satisfactory. On the other hand, when unemployment 
has reached the danger point, and there are obviously 
many kinds of work which would be useful to the nation 
waiting to be done, it must be admitted that there Is a 
case for proceeding with the work. Much building 1s 
still required, and the cost of building has fallen sharply 
since the country was relieved of the services of Dr. 
Addison. Unfortunately, the chief enemies of the expan- 
sion of building work—indeed, we might say the only 
enemies—have been the building trade unions them- 
selves. If the unions had consented to accept and train 
new members, as the Government desired long ago, the 
effect upon unemployment would have been very apprect- 
able. As it is, it would be waste of money to turn on to 
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building men who are quite unskilled; even if the 
unions consented, The widening of roads and the removal 
of blind corners are forms of labour that do not require 
much skill. During the war the Volunteers, who had 
never seriously used spades and mattocks in their lives, 
built very good trenches quite quickly. But these men 
were amateurs who put their hearts into the job because 
they were working patriotically. Nothing could be more 
depressing than to watch some of the men who have 
already been put on to relief work. The writer has seen 
such men standing about talking aud smoking and doing 
nothing in particular through most of their not very long 
working hours. The attitude of these men scems to be 
that they are being paid as a personal right, and that 
so long as they fill in the time somehow, really not doing 
much more than putting in an appearance, the amount 
of work done does not matter. It may or may not have 
occurred to them that their wages are being paid out of 
the pockets of other men, including men in their own 
class who do work well and honestly. The deliberate 
“slacking” is a form of robbery. It is a parasitic, 
impoverishing, and demoralizing aflair at the expense of 
the public. Surely it is not too much to hope that in 
all public relief work a certain standard of work should 
be required. The man who is offered work should be 
expected to earn his wages and should be dismissed if he 
does not try to earn them. 

Among relief works the chief thing is to avoid any 
sort of fanciful or viewy scheme. One of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s interviewers at Gairloch proposed that the 
congestion of London should be ended forthwith by 
creating industrial garden cities round about London. 
This is another example of the spendthrift lunacy of 
Labour. No doubt in many Northern centres, in Lan- 
cashire in particular, congestion is much less marked 
than in London because there are congeries of large towns 
of almost equal status. It is not there a case of the 
Capital first and the rest nowhere. But that distribution 
of the population has come about insensibly and almost 
accidentally by the natural growth round particular 
industries. It was not “planned.” To construct such 
constellations round about London would require, to 
begin with, the uprooting of much of the business commerce 
and industry of London. The scheme, if it were possible 
—which, fortunately, it. is not—would take a year or 
more to work out, and the cost of it would do nothing 
but delay the revival of trade. Of the many silly 
proposals which have been made, this would probably 
receive the highest marks in any competition as the 
silliest. 

The bankers will know much better than we do what 
they ought to say to the suggestion that they should 
make advances to industry more freely. We would only 
point out certain facts which must be borne in mind, 
hecause they are material to any decision. One is as our 
City correspondent, Mr. Kiddy, pointed out recently, 
that the banks cannot be accused of having withheld 
accommodation in the two years which followed the 
Armistice. In 1919 they increased their commercial 
advances by about £/00 000,000, and in 19:0 by about 
£200 000,000. Moreover, in the first half of 1920 nearly 
£200,000,000 was raised by new issues of capital to be 
directly employed in industry. Since the beginning of 
this year the loans of the clearing banks have declined 
only by about 5 per cent. of the amount at which they 
stood at the beginning of the year. 

Then as regards credits for trade, it will be remembered 
that two schemes are already in existence. The public 
18 quite capable of grasping hopefully at some new pro- 
posal, forgetting that there are already schemes and 
that they have rather languished for want of support 
in foreign countries. We have more than once described 
the Ter Meulen international scheme, which is sanctioned 
hy the League of Nations. It seeks to reanimate trade 
by issuing bonds, the security for the bonds being material 
assets in countries which are financially weak. An importer, 
say, in Austria who held bonds would be able to pay the 
British manufacturer for his goods by means of these 
bonds. Sir Drummond Fraser is now in America dis- 
cussing the machinery, and it is hoped that several foreign 
governments will ask before long to have it installed. 
Next there is the British scheme of credits for British 





exporters. This scheme is managed by the Overseas 
Trade Department and applies to selected parts of the 
British Empire as well as to many selected foreign countries. 
The Government guarantee may go as high as 85 per 
cent. of the value of the goods. The Morning. Post says 
that under this scheme £2,000,000 has already been 
guaranteed. This is a small sum in such a connexion, 
and we fear it must mean that traders find that the scheme 
does not help them very much. 

_ To sum up these general principles. A revival of trade 
is the only cure for unemployment. Wasteful expenditure 
of money, which impedes rather than helps trade, is in 
the long run sure to prolong rather than to reduce unem- 
ployment. The advisers of Labour continually talk as 
though the State had the purse of Fortunatus, and had 
only to say the word and produce the money in order to 
end unemployment there and then. ‘“ Would that it 
were so!’ must be the heartfelt thought of every humane 
person. In times such as these truisms are always 
forgotten, and we feel it necessary, therefore, to insist 
upon them without apology. Anybody who watches the 
struggles of a small shopkeeper on the brink of failure 
can see how he tries to save himself. He cuts down 
every unnecessary expense, he sells his goods at a pro- 
gressively lower price in order to attract custom. He 
does this not because he likes it but because solvency is 
to him a matteg of absolutely vital concern; he must 
turn the corner; and he knows that there is no other 
way. He willingly accepts a lean time in order to lay 
the basis of a better time later. What is true of the trade 
of an individual is just as true of the trade of a nation. 
If the trade unions would preach the doctrine that we can 
recover our foreign trade only by decreasing the cost of 
production, and that this means working much harder 
and accepting lower wages temporarily, they could make 
a certainty of victory. But will they ¢ 


THE INCOMPLETE PEACE. 


FFXHE comfortable belief that little nations are less 

bellicose than great nations has been sorely shaken 
since the Armistice. Optimists thought that the recog- 
nition as separate States of the small peoples formerly ruled 
by the Hapsburgs, the Tsars, and the Sultans would make 
for peace, and that the admission of most of them into the 
League of Nations would ensure us a long period of calm. 
It is now obvious that such optimism was ill-founded. The 
first impulse of a liberated nationality is, it would seem, to 
insist upon the very last fraction of its territorial claims 
and to attack the neighbours who venture to question its 
pretensions. The idea that the peoples which have been 
freed owe any sort of gratitude or even respect to the great 
Powers which have liberated them is scouted as an absurd 
sentiment. Each new State considers its own selfish 
interests and is inclined to resent as an impertinence the 
advice or the warnings of more experienced governments. 
It is far too soon to despair of the little nations, but we are 
bound to say that their conduct inspires us with grave 
misgiving. 

The most recent and most flagrant case of nationalism run 
mad is that of Serbia and Albania. Whether the Serbs 
attacked the Albanians or the Albanians attacked the 
Serbs is by no means clear. But it is at any rate certain 
that these two peoples, who are both members of the 
League of Nations, became involved in warlike operations 
last week along the frontier near Scutari and that the 
fighting continues. Serbia and Albania are both repre- 
sented in the Assembly of the League, which is still sitting 
at Geneve. Their governments have solemnly agreed 
“that if there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council,” and, 
further, that they “will in no case resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by 
the Council.” This is the fundamental clause of the 
Covenant, but it has been violated by Serbia and Albania. 
Technically speaking, both countries are in fault. But we 
fear that the greater responsibility rests on Serbia. Albania 
is recognized as a State but it is not a nation. The Roman 
Catholic Mirdites of the northern hills are actually fighting 
the Moslem Albanians who have set up a government in the 
centre, at Tirana, and the Orthodox Albanians of the 
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south are absorbed in their own local troubles with the 
Greeks. It would be unfair to put the whole blame for the 
‘rontier fighting on this disorderly and disunited little 
ountry, which in all does not number a million and a-half 
inhabitants. The Serbians, on the other hand, might have 
been expected to show patience and generosity in dealing 
with their troublesome neighbours. Their most ambitious 
dreams have been realized through the sacrifices of the 
Allies. The Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs have been reunited 
in one kingdom. Almost all their territorial claims have 
been admitted. Greater Serbia is more than twice as large 
and as populous as the Serbia of 1914. We might have 
thought that a nation which has gained so much by the 
war would scorn to covet any more territory, and that it 
would certainly not want to annex land belonging to 
another race. Yet we find Serbia coveting Scutari and the 
relatively fertile valleys in the neighbourhood, although 
they are admittedly.Albanian. It is a sad reminder that 
politicians are much the same at Belgrade as they used to 
be at Vienna. 

The dispute over Vilna between Poland and Lithuania, 
which has occupied the attention of the League Assembly 
in the past week as well as of the Council, is another 
lamentable case of nationalism carried to excess. It would 
be impossible to draw a frontier line separating all Poles 
from all Lithuanians, as the two races have been inter- 
mixed for centuries. The Allies, after careful inquiry, 
laid down a frontier representing a fair compromise, and 
adjudged Vilna, a partly Polish town in a Lithuanian 
district, to Lithuania. The Poles thereupon caused a 
Polish general to occupy the town, where he still remains 
in defiance of the Allies and of the League. They have 
alternately admitted and denied that this General Zeli- 
gowski acts under orders from Warsaw, and they stubbornly 
refuse to accept the new compromise devised by M. Hymans 
for the League. To the Western observer it seems obvious 
that Poland, placed between Red Russia and Germany, who 
both detest her, should seek by all means to acquire the 
goodwill of Western Europe and should strive to set a 
good example of moderation to Eastern Europe. Yet 
the Poles, obsessed by the nationalist idea which in Ireland 
is expressed in the words “ Sinn Fein,” are prepared at 
once to flout their friends and defy their enemies rather 
than abate by a jot their historical and sentimental claims 
to Vilna. They would, it appears, risk the whole existence 
of Poland as a separate State rather than abate their 
territorial demands, although the Vilna district is very 
small in comparison with the whole area of the restored 
Poland. We are in no way surprised to find sober students 
of history wondering whether the Partition of Poland was 
not, after all, the inevitable outcome of Polish folly and 
incompetence, and whether Poland can be saved despite 
herself. Such doubts may not be justified, but the Poles 
are undoubtedly making heavy drafts on the goodwill of 
the nations to whom they may at any moment have to 
appeal for help against a Bolshevik invasion. 

The hostilities in Western Hungary are on a different 
footing. Here the Allies are in no small degree responsible, 
because they have not presented a united front to the 
restless Magyars. When Hungary, having signed and 
ratified the Peace Treaty, proceeded to violate it by refusing 
to evacuate the Burgenland, west of the Danube, in favour 
of Austria, and when Magyars attacked the Austrian police 
and invaded Austrian territory, the Allies should have 
acted instantly and decisively. When it was seen that 
France and Italy differed as to the means to be employed, 
the Magyars gained confidence and began to think that 
they could upset the Treaty. The Allies then presented 
an ultimatum requiring Hungary to evacuate the dis- 
puted district, but it remains to be seen whether this order 
will be obeyed. It may be said that Hungary has lost 
so much territory that she runs no risk of losing more and 
may conceivably gain something by her obduracy. Yet 
the Magyar politicians ought to see that their sole chance 
of recovering quickly from the war lies in gaining the 
sympathy of the West. In the past Hungary had many 


admirers in this country, especially among those who did 
not know how badly she treated her non-Magyar subjects, 
though these were actually in the majority. The conduct of 
the Magyar troops in Serbia and Roumania dispelled a good 
many illusions, but there was no desire on the part of the 
British public to be too hard on Hungary in the peace 


- settlement. 








The deliberate attempt of the ov. 
evade their obligations under the Treaty i 
influence the attitude of Great Britain towards their 
country. Hungary has shown that she cannot be trusted 
at the very time when she needs friends most of all. 

The most serious of all these minor wars is the conflict 
between the Greeks and the Turkish Nationalists, which 
has just come to a deadlock. Here again the Allies are 
ultimately responsible, because they could not agree on a 
definite policy. They made the Treaty of Sevres, settling 
the affairs of the Near East, and then they declined to 
enforce it because Mustapha Kemal, supported by the 
Bolsheviks, refused to take his orders from the Sultan at 
Constantinople. The Greeks were asked to occupy the 
portion of Western Asia Minor assigned to them because 
the Allies could not or would not spare troeps enough, and, 
as matters developed, the Greek army became the sole 
defence of the Christian population against general mass- 
acres such as have been and are being perpetrated further 
east. King Constantine’s return complicated the situation, 
France took personal offence and proceeded to negotiate 
with Mustapha Kemal in the hope of reducing her military 
commitments in Northern Syria. Italy, always unfriendly 
to Greece, gave almost open assistance to the Turks. 
Great Britain found no real support either in Paris or in 
Rome for the policy of enforcing the Sévres Treaty. The 
Greeks were left in an almost untenable position, aban- 
doned by the Allies because they had restored a pro- 
German King, but threatened with attack by the Turks 
who were bent on regaining Smyrna in defiance of the 
peace terms. It is easy to see that the Greeks should have 
remained on the defensive, trusting that the Allies would 
realize their difficulties. But their decision to attack 
Mustapha Kemal was not unnatural. The King wanted 
to gain military prestige ; furthermore, the Greek troops 
fight better in attack and are easily disheartened by the 
dull work of holding trench-lines. There was, too, a 
chance of breaking up the Nationalist atmy by a resolute 
offensive and thus ending the war. The Greeks, however, 
now find that their resources were unequal to the task. 
They defeated the Turks, but they were unable to press 
them so hard as to complete the victory. The result is 
that they are no better off from a military standpoint than 
they were in the spring, and Mustapha Kemal is still able 
to send boastful messages from Angora. The Allies cannot 
afford any longer to ignore this war, which is destroying 
what little remained of civilization in Anatolia and which 
is having no small effect for ill on other Moslem countries. 
But in order to intervene to good purpose they must first 
of all agree among themselves on a Near Eastern policy. 
It is useless to blame the Greeks or their Sovereign, whose 
ambitions should have been checked long since by the 
Allied Governments. What Anatolia and Armenia really 
need is a strong mandatory prepared to give those un- 
happy regions peace, order, and civilized institutions. 
But to ask for that is, we suppose, like crying for the moon. 





MORE LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


FYXHE second instalment of the correspondence of the 

late Mr. Page, formerly American Ambassador in 
London, which is being published in the World's Work, is as 
interesting as the first. Weare gladtothink that there are 
many more letters to come. This second instalment 
confirms our early impression that Mr. Page’s conception 
of the duties of an American Ambassador was the only 
sound one. Before the war and during the war he was 
“first and last” a good American and never pretended 
to be anything else. Indeed, he considered that an Am- 
bassador who did not regard it as his primary function 
to fight for the interests of his own country would inci- 


dentally forfeit the esteem of Englishmen. In that 
conviction we are sure he was absolutely right. He 


was scrupulously upright; he was always anxious that 
his country should be the champion of “ square deals © ; 
but he seemed to be longing for little points of disagree- 
ment to arise in order that he might prove how good an 
American he was and how fairly and courteously he could 
state his case. 

One would think that this fine conception of his duties, 
and his very obvious Americanism, would have saved 


him from the attacks of the Anglophobes in his own 
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country. But not so. The reason was not that the 
Anglophobes really found any subservience to Great Britain 
in the Ambassador’s speeches or acts, but that they wanted 
to pour abuse on Great Britain in any case. Any excuse 
was good enough. For example, when Mr. Page spoke 
in commemoration of the ‘Mayflower ’ Pilgrims at South- 
ampton in August, 1913, he stated in very graceful and 
eloquent language facts which cannot be disputed because 
they are part of history. “ Blood,” he said, “ carried with 
it that particular trick of thought which made Americans 
English in the last resort.” Thus, in spite of all the fusion 
of races in America the American nation was still “ English- 
led and English-ruled.” These last words caused a great 
outburst of anger in the United States, and it was only 
the first of several similar outbursts. Yet every serious 
historian acknowledges that the structure of American 
life, both political and social, is built upon English origins, 
upon the English form of religion, and above all, perhaps, 
upon the English Common Law. That is why Americans 
are “ English-led and English-ruled *—led and ruled in 
the broad historical sense of a tradition which has been 
handed down, and not of course led or ruled even remotely 
by any British Government. As Mr. W. 8. Rossiter, 
who was for many years chief clerk of the United States 
Census, has pointed out, 55,000,000 Americans trace 
their origin, however far back, to England, Scotland, and 
Wales. And among their names are to be found those of 
most of the great political leaders. Only perversity could 
have caused Mr. Page’s words to be misunderstood. But 
that perversity was forthcoming. Mr. Page on this occasion, 
and on other similar occasions, blamed the Irish in America. 
We have no doubt that he was right. Referring to his 
Southampton speech, he said in a letter to President Wilson : 
“ Of course it was a harmless courtesy—no bowing low 
to the British or any such thing”; and he adds, “ These 
Anglophobiacs—Irish and Panama—hound me wherever 
I go.” 

Although he deplored and resented the abuse, Mr. 
Page was far too strong a man to alter his method. He 
knew how to deal with Englishmen and how not to deal 
with them. ‘These people,” he wrote to President 
Wilson, “ are infinitely kind and friendly and courteous. 
They cannot be driven by anybody to do anything, but 
they can be led by us to do anything by the use of spon- 
taneous courtesy.’ To all these letters the question of 
the Panama tolls forms the background. Mr. Page was 
intent upon a magnificent gesture of international honesty. 
We can hardly say what a pleasure it is to read these 
letters when one compares them, as one cannot help doing, 
with the diplomatic correspondence of many other countries. 
There is in them nothing cunning, nothing diplomatically 
over-clever, nothing histrionic, nothing cynical. They 
represent the direct thoughts of a man intent upon the 
keeping of promises and the preservation of good faith. 
Mr. Page knew perfectly well that if his Government gave 
preferential treatment to American shipping contrary to 
the spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty he would again 
be accused of “bowing low” to Great Britain. He 
therefore suggested that President Wilson in his speeches 
should take the line that America was great and strong 
and wealthy enough to be without envy of any other 
country, and that the real trucklers to Great Britain were 
those who appeared to be afraid of her—in short the 
Anglophobes. ‘“ The wild Irish!” he wrote to President 
Wilson—“ they must be sat upon sometime. Why not 
now ?” 

The understanding between Mr. Page and Sir Edward 
Grey during all this controversy was complete. After 
one conversation with the Ambassador, Sir Edward Grey 
said that he proposed to make a speech in the House of 
Commons on “ The proper way for great governments to 
deal with one another.” The news that the Senate, after 
a very long and stormy debate, had at last consented to 
Waive the preference for American shipping arrived in 
London when Mr. and Mrs. Page were at a ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The editor of the letters says :— 

“The word was rapidly passed from guest to guest, and the 
American Ambassador and his wife soon found themselves the 
centre of a company which could hardly restrain itself in ex- 
pressing its admiration for the United States. Never in the 
history of the country had American prestige stood so high 
as that night.” 


We have not space to go into Mr. Page’s philosophical 





discussion of European policy. Enough to indicate that 
he conceived several years in advance of the Covenant 
something in the nature of mandate territories. “J 
wonder,” he says, “if we could not serve notice thai 
the land-stealing game is for ever ended, and that the 
clearing up of backward lands is now in order.” He then 
suggests that America might clear up Mexico for the good 
of the Mexicans. A doubt of course at once occurs to us. 
America is in the Philippines no doubt for the good of 
the Filipinos; she watches over Cuba and has a naval 
station there no doubt for the good of the Cubans; she 
is in Haiti and San Domingo and Panama also for like 
reasons. What is called “ land-stealing” by Europeans, 
however, was often done for reasons which apparently 
would have seemed to be very good to Mr. Page. But 
we must not open a debate on this subject. 

Let us go on to the extraordinarily interesting revela- 
tions about Colonel House's visit in May, 1914, to Germany. 
Colonel House was the missionary of a scheme for an inter- 
national peace pact which had been thought out by 
President Wilson, Mr. Page, and Colonel House himself. 
Colonel House saw most of the principal men in Berlin 
and was terribly oppressed by the militaristic atmosphere. 
He had no doubt whatever that the military party was 
high in the ascendant. Admiral von Tirpitz listened to 
the missionary cynically. “He simply bristled with 
antagonism,” says the editor, “ at any suggestion of peace, 
disarmament, or world co-operation,’ and he consumed a 
large part of the time which Colonel House spent with 
him “denouncing England and all its works.” At last 
Colonel House was received by the Emperor himself. 
We are told that the Emperor hardly gave his visitor a 
chance to speak :— 

“His speech rattled on with the utmost animation; his 
arms were constantly gesticulating, he would bring one fist 
down into his palm to register an emphatic point, he would 
stop abruptly in his walk, and enforce certain ideas with a 
menacing forefinger.” 


The subject which mainly aroused the Imperial warmth 
was the Yellow Peril. According to the Kaiser, there could 
be no question of disarmament so long as this danger 
existed. The Kaiser spoke of Mr. Bryan’s Arbitration 
Treaty with derision. Altogether Colonel House formed 
the opinion that the Kaiser was a man of “ unstable 
nervous organization—one who was just hovering on the 
border line of insanity.” 

Colonel House then hurried to London, full of fore- 
bodings that a man like the Kaiser should be entrusted 
with such powers, and discussed his pact with Mr. Asquith 
and the Liberal Ministers. The Government did not 
believe in the possibility of war, and seemed to think that 
there was “no necessity to hurry.” That was a few 
weeks before the war began. Colonel House was inclined 
to think that if the British Government had been more 
alert the pact might have become a reality and the war 
might have been prevented. To this Mr. Page, with perfect 
justice as we believe, replied :— 

‘“No, no, no—no power on earth could have prevented it. 
The German militarism, which is the crime of the last fifty years, 
has been working for this for twenty-five years. It is the 
logical result of their spirit and enterprise and doctrine. It 
had to come. But, of course, they chose the wrong time and 
the wrong issue. Militarism has no judgment. Don’t let 
your conscience be worried. You did all that any mortal man 
could do. But nobody could have done anything effective. 
We've got to see to it that this system doesn’t grow up again. 
That’s all.” 

If British readers of these letters do not see that the 
prevention of international dishonesty and outrage in 
future lies with the nation whose representatives wrote 
these letters, and with the nation whose representatives 
were so highly praised and trusted by Mr. Page, they 
must be blind indeed. ‘ We have got to see to it that 
complete Anglo-American co-operation comes about. That’s 
all,” as Mr. Page himself might have said. 





THE POST OFFICE. 
[\ dealing with the Post Office the introduction of 
figures balks, rather than assists, conclusions. The 
Post Office is pre-eminently a Department about which one 
feels. It needs no economist nor statistician to convince 
the average man who uses the telephone or the pillar- 
box that the whole organization is not worth much morg 
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than the cost of an insulated wire or a postman’s bag. 
The service has conyinced us where the figures might 
confuse us. Thus, although the average man may forget 
for the moment whether the deficit on the telephones 
is made up by the profit on the letters, or whether the 
loss on the letters is recompensed by the gain on the 
telegrams—letters, telephones, or telegrams are high in 
cost and unsatisfactory in their working. The loss 
of time, the mental anxiety, the constant exacerbations 
and annoyances, to which users of these services are 
compulsorily subjected, are a toll the Postmaster-General 
levies from the country which does not figure in his 
budget. 

We should be tempted to consider the responsibility 
of Mr: Kellaway in this matter seriously, were it not 
for the fact that his own Department is so little ac- 
quainted with him that a letter recently addressed to 
him by name at a Government Department was 
returned to the sender by the Post Office officials marked 
* Not Known.” Under his régime innovations so 
surprisingly unbusinesslike have been introduced that 
we might be tempted to consider him as an original 
Minister were it not for the fact that he sheltered himself 
from protest against the recent increases behind the 
appointment of a Business Committee. Mr. Kellaway 
poses as a humorist, for he related recently in the House 
of Commons the story of a distinguished Member of 
Parliament who was aroused from his midnight slumbers 
by the ringing of his telephone bell. On placing the 
apparatus to his ear, he was greeted by a message in 
these terms: “ Adrian, I am ready to come home. 
I am Zaza.”” We should be tempted to take the 
Postmaster-General at his own valuation were it not 
that such misconnexions have passed from the realm 
of humour into the consecrated experience of users of 
the telephone. As it is, the sole innovation for which 
Mr. Kellaway is entitled to take credit in his Department 
is in the introduction of classes in which his assistants 
are to be taught politeness. The new curriculum is 
evidently bearing fruit, for a gentleman who recently 
handed a telegram across the counter was greeted with 
the courteous question: “And would you like this 
telegram to be sent ?”’ 

In the world of literature these instances of our Post 
Office administration might be classified under the 
head of “ banter.”” They would more accurately be 
included in the more serious pages of contemporary 
history. The whole conduct of this Department is 
an insult to the public who are compelled to use it, 
and a taunt to common sense. Certain facts stand out 
in relief. We know, for instance, that the telephone 
tariff was recently augmented. The use of the telephone 
was almost restricted to those with cast-iron nerves and 
gilt-edged pockets. By some abstruse method of ratiocina- 
tion, it was estimated that by these means the telephone 
would be popularized and that the profit would therefore 
be greater, or—rather—the loss be less. The increase 
in price has, of course, not resulted in a better service, 
but it has resulted in a diminution of subscribers, It 
might have been thought that if the intention of the 
Post Office was seriously to make a greater gain, 
prospective subscribers would, on application, be promptly 
supplied with instruments. It is harder to get a tele- 
phone installed than to discover a needle in a hayrick. 
But we trespass on time and space by pointing out such 
obvious things. 

We know, too, that the following postal increases were 
recently made: Postcards from 1d. to 14d., printed papers 
from 4d. to ld., registered letters from 2d. to 3d., and 
foreign letters to 3d. Why was this done? If one looked 
at the matter @ priori, one could only come to the con- 
clusion that these increases were instituted with the 
object of discouraging the use of the Post Office or com- 
ee the officials for their recent increase in salary 
»y giving Taem less to do. One would imagine that the 
conclusion had been solemnly reached that it was not 
the quantity but the quality of the letters sent through 
the post that counted. Nothing of the sort. Mr. Kella- 


way solemnly announces to the House of Commons that 
he hopes to wipe off a deficit of £3,400,000 made on the 
telephones by these means. 

Now, *he loss on the telephones and telegraphs together 





‘increased beyond all measure. 


ts to no } than £4,300 erram 
amounts to no less a sum than £4,300,000. It mi : 
been thought that the way to remedy that guage 
provide a cheaper and a better service. That was not 
the reasoning of the Post Office. It adopted precisely 
the reverse process. The postal service, on the diene 
hand, was estimated to yield a profit of £900,000 during 
the current year. It might have been thought that the 
Postmaster-General would either be content with that 
profit or would endeavour to increase it by popularizing 
the service. Not at all. He proceeds to put the postal 
service in the same position as the telephone service, and 
estimates that by so doing he will increase at one swoop 
the profit by no less a sum than £3,370,000. : 

One thing is quite clear. These two methods of 
“reasoning” proceed from antithetic premises. They 
cannot, therefore, in the nature of things, produce the 
same conclusions. You cannot wipe off a loss which has 
been caused in the telephone service by inefficient ad- 
ministration and high cost to the consumer by makine 
that cost higher and that administration worse. If you 
can, there should surely be no need to increase the cost 
and make worse the administration of the Post Office in 
order to recover a loss on the telephone service, which by 
your own showing should not be there, and which can quite 
easily be removed by increasing the cost of the telephone 
service ad infinitum. This may seem somewhat confused, 
but it is a direct result of endeavouring to find logical 
explanations for the Post Office’s way of thinking. 

The whole question is really very serious. We are 
confronted by the spectacle of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
erying out for food, clothing, and all the necessaries of life. 
We are confronted, on the other hand, by the spectacle 
in this country of a complete technical equipment admir- 
ably fitted to supply those things, and on that equipment 
millions of unemployed men are gazing in wonder. They 
cannot understand why they should remain in idleness 
when, by using that equipment, they could supply what 
the whole world needs. The whole of our modern civiliza- 
tion depends on communications. It depends on good 
communications. Europe to-day is not unlike one of 
Mr. Kellaway’s telephone exchanges. The calls cannot 
be “got through.” A hungry man in Vienna is trying 
—figuratively—to telephone to a manufacturer in Birming- 
ham, or a merchant in Liverpool, who is anxious to supply 
him with his needs, but he cannot “ get through.” The 
same phenomenon is observable within the boundaries 
of our own country. Communications are vital. They 
are disorganized. One letter delayed in post, a restric- 
tion on the use of a telephone, may mean the loss of an 
order. Every hindrance and delay placed in our way 
now impedes our recovery. The picture is not exaggerated. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate it. We are trying 
to recover, but we are tied like goats to the post of State 
interference and State ineptitude. Industry has been 
drained to the dregs by the thirst of the national Ex- 
chequer. If a new thing is to be done an old extravagance 
is not cleaned away, but a new tax is imposed. If the 
Government cannot make a monopoly—a vital monopoly 
—like the postal, telephonic, and telegraphic communi:a- 
tions of the country pay, then they make them more 
expensive. More taxes! more costs! These are the only 
remedy which the official brain can conceive for the 
solution of a problem which is caused primarily by high 
taxes and high costs. 

When the pressure and rigour of circumstances are 
compelling every trader and merchant in the country to 
reduce his prices—this is the moment that the Govern- 
ment have chosen to put up their costs. 

It would be almost ridiculous, in view of what has 
happened, to remind Mr. Kellaway of Sir Rowland Hill. 
When Sir Rowland Hill advocated the use of the penny 
postage, he did so at a time when letters were very ex- 
pensive. He advocated, in fact, a reduction precisely on 
those grounds on which Mr. Kellaway has now instituted 
an increase. Sir Rowland Hill was, of course, justified 
in the result-just as Mr. Kellaway will be condemned. 
The benefits which came to the Exchequer from the penny 
postage were not benefits to the Exchequer only. They 
were benefits to civilization. It would be no exaggeration 
to say they transformed the whole country. They 
abolished distance and made for community. Our trade 
Our influence spread far 
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Members of families separated from one 

other by great distances were drawn together. And 
a t the penny postage did for the family it did also for 
the Empire. The bonds which unite the members of the 
British Commonwealth to-day were tied firmer and 
rendered more secure by a cheap postage. 

Thus Mr. Kellaway has flown in the face not only of 
pusiness experience, but of a great English tradition. 
This country has never regarded the benefits of cheap 
communications merely as a profit and loss account. 
The foundations of that system which was introduced 
over half-a century ago are more sacred than Mr. Kellaway 
apparently realizes. A “ Penny Postage was for years 
a cry of the pepole. It was an intensely human cry, to 
which the ears of officialdom have grown deaf. 


and wide. 





THE INNER LUCK. 
GOOD many people who appear to be what is generally 
A called aan are very happy. They seem to have 
a sort of compensatory luck which one might call an inner 
juck. The saying, “ Lucky in cards, unlucky in love,” 
throws a light upon what we mean. IIl-luck in money 
often goes with a great deal of other good luck. Perhaps 
there is no such thing as luck, and all that is so called has 
its origin in temperament and character. On the other 
hand, the law of chances, as illustrated by the roulette 
table, is regarded by some people as completely subversive 
‘of this pleasant theory. The roulette table, however, is 
not sentient, so the analogy cannot be considered perfect. 
The “‘ human element ”’ vitiates, at least to a certain extent, 
the calculation. But to return to the subject of inner 
as opposed to the outward and obvious kind, many a man 
who fails to “‘ make good” in every undertaking amazes 
his friends by his marriage. Some charming woman, 
who might have “ married anybody,” falls in love with 
him, sticks to him through thick and thin, believes in him, 
and excuses him till his or her death. ‘‘ Whatever made 
her do it?” say the onlookers; adding, “ Well, he has 
had one bit of luck, anyway.” Such a man has often 
many more pieces of good fortune. There is “ something 
about him” which smooths his path in life. He carries 
some talisman, so far as one can see, which cannot be 
bought nor yet had for the deserving. He makes friends. 
One reason, perhaps, is that he excites no jealousy. No 
one envies &@ man the peculiarities which make him liked. 
What they covet is his possessions. Yet even his friends 
seem to come to him by a sort of luck. Chance enables him 
to do a kind turn which half the world would have done 
had they seen the opportunity. Or he himself, when he is 
in trouble, comes across some one who is in exactly the right 
mood to help him. Ninety-nine days out of a hundred his 
benefactor would not have bothered about him, but on the 
articular morning when the inwardly lucky man wanted 
fis help, he was for the moment in a softened frame of 
mind, or was especially happy and well-disposed to his 
fellow-creatures. Perhaps he himself could only account 
for his benevolence as a whim which suddenly “ took 
him ’’—such whims are common where an inwardly lucky 
man is concerned. Either he casts a spell and evokes 
them, or the wheel of fortune brings him always across 
the right person at the right time. Even when he makes 
a false step he seems to “ stumble upwards.” His awkward 
sayings amuse the man who would in an ordinary way 
take offence, and are retold to produce a laugh, and finally 
redound to his credit. “Nobody minds So-and-so,” 
say the hearers of the story, compelled unconsciously to 
indulgence. Even if he does something which in an ordinary 
way his acquaintance would condemn, they find themselves, 
for no particular reason, condoning it and liking the rogue 
the better. 

Both saints and sinners are subjects of this inner 
luck. It comes to most opposite characters. What they 
have in common is the gift of getting affection, and, 
apparently, the incapacity to get anything else. Both 
live happy lives and are often almost proud of their worldly 
ill-success. ‘ Just my luck,” they say with a laugh when 
things go wrong. They are not grinning and bearing it : 
they seem almost to be smiling and enjoying it. They 
have the luck not to care. They may be said to be born 
with a golden spoon in their mouths. It is really golden, 
we all admit it ; but for all that, most of us, if we could 





choose, would have the proverbial silver one, the truth 
being that we don’t long so much for happiness as for the 
means of happiness. 

We think that the luck we have been describing is 
more common than it was because we judge each other 
less by ethical standards than we used. It is worth think- 
ing of and looking for among characters of every quality 
because to a very great extent it equalizes lots in the 
world. Of course, they cannot be entirely equalized. 
Very many excellent people who might almost be called 
saints have no luck of any sort. It is difficult to like them, 
because they are so disagreeable and because their evil 
genius always brings them where they are not wanted, 
and makes them say and do the exact thing that the 
person they say and do it to was hoping they might not. 
Nothing goes very well for them, and nobody much minds. 
Therefore the poor things find the world unbearably hard, 
partly sometimes because they are really too good for it. 
Again, there are lots of sinners no worse than those who get 
a great deal of affection whom every one condemns with a 
sort of gusto. It is a pleasure to feel that people so un- 
pleasant are really pretty bad, and one can speak against 
them without a bit of compunction. Still, whatever the 
adverse critics of the world may say, there is a luck which 
belongs to the so-called unlucky, the thought of which 
very much lights up the dark places of the world. The 
sweets of affection are so very great, and even the sweets 
of an amused forgiveness are not to be despised. 

The odd thing is why these inwardly lucky people 
should not be outwardly fortunate too. They are born into 
the world with the advantage of “ interest.” From the 
time that they are children they live among well-wishers. 
We suppose the explanation of their position, whether 
they are saints or sinners, is that certain virtues and certain 
faults militate almost fatally against success in life without 
in any way destroying sympathy. For instance, the sort 
of scrupulosity which makes compromise impossible to a 
man will put him in the isolated position of a Donate so far 
as his career is concerned, but it will gain him, if his temper 
is easy, nothing but respect from his friends. No sym- 
pathy and no knowledge of the world will avail him against 
the peculiarity. He can never “ push.” What is the good 
of “ pushing ’”’-all alone? The crowd immediately crushes 
the strength out of the strongest as well as the weakest man. 
Again, to take a definitely bad quality, who cares whether 
or no his friend is lazy ? He knows the quality will in 
all probability ruin his prospects, but no one loves his 
friend for his prospects. Who cares either whether he is 
unstable, unless the peculiarity influences his affections or 
his honesty ? Many. a man has every good quality, but 
he cannot remain for a year intellectually of the same mind, 
and no purpose lasts with him as a force. Solomon was 
right enough. He cannot excel. Outward luck simply 
cannot come to him, but often he is surrounded by the 
inward sort. What gives certain really bad people the 
luck to be quite forgivable nobody knows. It is one of 
the strange gifts which decent people will admire in the 
sinner for ever. These attractive people, these utterly 
indefensible persons who offend no one, are rare but notice- 
able. 

As a rule, we believe the inwardly lucky man is 
simply a supremely lucky person with a handicap, a fault, 
or a virtue too much, a man who would have gone rejoicing 
to the very top of the tree but for some one quality which 
has retarded his progress without destroying his delight 
in life. 





HOW TO THE CHASE: EARLY MORNING 
HUNTING. 

" | T seems to me that one way out of the present difli- 

. culties we have to contend with in continuing fox- 
hunting might be overcome if we went back to early 
morning meets. The objection obviously is that in attaining 
our ends we might kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs.” It was a well-known hunting man, with the 
future of fox-hunting very near to his heart, who expressed 
the views quoted in the opening sentences. We had been 
discussing the everlasting topic as to how to surmount 
the increasing expense and obstacles which beset hunting, 
and a number of thoughtful fox-hunters, intimate with 
the internal economy of the chase, who joined in the 
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discussion, were agreed that an outstanding danger to the 
great winter sport is its popularity and that it is much more 
likely to be “ hoist with its own petard ” than anything else. 

The increasing number riding to hounds in many parts 
of England is a direct and constant menace to the good 
feeling or toleration (as the case may be) of those owning 
and farming land. Matters were very different when only 
a few squires and yeomen and an odd parson and sporting 
tradesman came out with their local pack. They were all 
knewn to every one, and even if they occasionally broke 
down a fence there was a neighbourly feeling and a common 
love of a fox-hunter which removed all fear of unpleasant- 
ness. This was when Nimrods were what Jorrocks 
described as “ Peep-o’-day boys,” and when they agreed 
with the same immortal John “what a many delicious 
moments one loses by smootering in bed. Dash my wig! 
if I don’t get up at five every morning as long as | live.” 
There is much to say in favour of early morning hunting 
fixtures, and few arguments against them except the very 
important one of finance—i.e., would a cock-crow start 
mean that the income would be reduced pro rata with the 
falling-off of the number of sportsmen and sportswomen 
who would still continue to hunt? That is what the 
ex-M.F.H., whose remarks I have made my text, meant by 
“killing the goose which lays the golden eggs.” It is 
perfectly certain that a very great many men and women 
who are tremendously keen on hunting in their own way 
at 11 or 11.30 a.m., when the morning is “ aired,” when 
they have had a late breakfast, seen their letters and scanned 
their newspaper, would find it difficult to rouse their 
enthusiasm at 7 or 8 or even 9 a.m. They would find 
their ‘‘ passion for the chass ” as dormant as was Benjamin 
Brady’s when the Handley Cross Hounds had one of their 
sunrise by-days. This is a more luxurious age, and the 
fact that the present generation do not love the cry of 
hounds better than their beds is clearly shown by the 
very select band of choice spirits who are found groping 
their way to covert-side and greening their breeches’ knees 
in the woodlands during the cub-hunting epoch. The 
number to whom hound work, and the science of the sport 
generally, appeal to-day is probably very small in com- 
parison with the vast total who constitute the “ glad 
throng which goes laughing along.” Yet the minority, 
who are really fond of hunting for its own sake and for all 
that is best in it are the very salt of the earth—the true 
descendants of Nimrod himself—sportsmen and sports- 
women in the true sense of the word. They know the 
rules and etiquette of venery, and would as soon be guilty 
of picking the pocket of their village curate or playing 
marbles im the workhouse piggery as wilfully breaking 
any of them. With them as custodians of the reputation 
and well-being of fox-hunting there would be little need for 
pessimism as to the future . if all things were equal. 
The unfortunate thing is that most of this type have 
highly sporting and expensive tastes with very democratic 
pockets to gratify them. The prayer of the old squire’s 
grandson, “O Lord, make all the rich real sportsmen 
and all real sportsmen rich,” does not as yet seem to have 
received attention—more’s the pity. 

So it will be seen that those who are most welcome out 
with hounds would not be deterred by an earlier hour of 
meeting (most of them would possibly welcome it). Many 
of the sons of Midas, who so largely help to pay the 
piper, would not, however, appreciate music of any 

escription at 7, 8, or 9 in a morning. Though our 
forbears sat late over their port (and many of them 
were three-bottle men), they had less mental strain 
than their successors of this generation and_ possibly 
better constitutions, despite all the present physical 
training at schools. “ It is the pace that kills,” and they 
knew not the whirl and hustle of to-day. They had 
somewhat Spartan ideas, too, with regard to luxury, 
comfort, weather, and bed so far as they allowed these 
several matters to influence and regulate their sport. 
Thus one finds many, if not most, of the old hunting songs 
opening with a record that the sport of the day commenced 
“As soon as ‘twas light,” or, in the language beloved of 
the age, “ Aurora has mounted her car,” “ Aurora’s blush 
dispels the night.” 
“How sweet the perfume and breath of the morn, 
When blushing Aurora gives light to the world! 
And sweet are the tones of the echoing horn, 
When night’s sable robes are invisibly furl’d” 
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Again :— at 2 
_ ht Phebus > his chariot borne, 
searce proc ¥ *hi we 

Scarce had the lark’s airial Bight ne ™O™ 

Proclaim’d the banishment of night, 

And with its sweet melodious lay, 

Hail’d the long wish’d for ‘ Hark-away’; 

When, from his drowsy bed upsprang 

Chloris, to join the jovial throng.” 
And so one might go on quoting song after song telling 
the same story of early rising for the chase, of the joys 
of being with hounds at daybreak, of the pleasures of tho 
early morning drag up to the kennel of their fox and so on, 
They loved hound work in those days, rejoicing to watch 
the pack work out the stale line of a fox returning from 
his supper party or amours to the privacy and supposed 
safety of his couch. They knew the voice of every hound 
and the value to put upon it, and they argued that scent 
lay better before the sun was high and whilst yet the dew 
was upon the ground and everything was fresh. It was 
in these times they had hunts—as distinctive from gallops 
—of long duration; albeit it was then they enjoyed 
hunting apart altogether from the fast and furious fun 
of the chase. It is to be regretted that so many of those 
who now ride to hounds (always excepting that band of 
choice spirits to whom reference has been made) are 
fonder of steeplechasing than hunting—more interested in 
horses than hounds and in pace than in venatic science. 
Seeing that this is so, and that the men and women who 
subscribe to gallop at lunchtime probably would not assist 
in the upkeep of a pack which began operations at such an 
“ungentlemanly hour” as that at which their shaving 
water is brought to them, it is a question whether under 
present-day financial conditions many hunts could be carried 
on if they did revert to the custom of saluting the happy 
morn with Aurora, Phoebus, Chanticleer and all the rest 
of them. Even in Jorrocks’s day they were losing their 
keenness for groping their way across country before the 
smoke had begun to ascend from the cottage chimneys, 
as witness the Handley Cross M.F.H., feeling that he would 
be quite safe from the presence of the “ water drinkers ” 
when he had his famous by-days and set out from the kenne!s 
at cock-crow. 

Nevertheless, there is something in the suggestion of 
reversion. Farmers would welcome the effect it would have 
on the size and character of the crowd who came out; 
masters, who complain that they and their hounds have 
not elbow-room, would appreciate the altered hour, and 
sport would not only be better, but the length of the life 
of the great winter sport would be materially extended 
if old-time expenditure could also be made to suffice. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 





SOME RESULTS OF THE EVEREST EXPEDITION. 
TY O feat in the history of mountaineering has ever achieved 
such importance or become such a general topic for 
speculation with the public as the attempt to reach the 
highest summit of the globe. In that summit every living 
man can claim a certain interest ; it is a world possession. 
Moreover, the expedition has been advertised in a fashion 
hitherto unknown in the secluded quarters of the Alpine 
Club and by a Press that wields almost despotic powers. 
How far have expectations been fulfilled ? The latest 
message from Colonel Howard Bury, published in the 
Times, made it clear that only one route up the mountain 
offers even a possibility of success. The climbers are 
pushing up a camp to a col at 23,000 feet, in a subsidiary 
ridge descending from the north-east face, from which 
they expect to be able to gain access to a gap in the great 
north ridge, a mile away across a glacier. ‘The difficulties 
of reaching and crossing this glacier, which is presumably 
steep and hanging below precipices which occasionally 
pour avalanches upon it, are indicated by the intention to 
camp again, if all goes well, at 23,000-24,000 feet. Above 
the gap rise more than 5,000 feet of the north ridge, formed 
by the intersection of two terrific slopes. In one of his 
letters written from a camp at about 18,000 feet nearly 
due north of Everest, Mr. Mallory describes the uppet 
part of the ridge as apparently climbable ; but he says 
of the whole northern aspect that, from a mountaineering 
point of view, “ no more appalling sight can be imagined. 
If he and Mr. Bullock, with Major Morshead, reach @ 
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height of 25,000 feet on the ridge they will have done 
magnificently. The difficulties from fatigue and breath- 
Jessness, overcome by the first two in climbing to the summit 
of Mount Kellas, nearly 24,000 feet, after a week at the 
high camp, make one doubtful about their reaching much 
more than a thousand feet higher, even in full training. 
But if Mount Everest remains unclimbed, if he has 
administered a check to the orgy of sporting records and 
achievements to which our morning paper summons us, 
if he has even dared to disappoint the owner of the Times, 
we need not talk of failure. I am sure he has not dis- 
appointed the climbing members of the expedition or any 
to whom mountains are a spiritual force. In proving that 
snow mountains were not the abode of demons, but dis- 
pensers of health and peace and exquisite enjoyment, the 
pioneers of the Alps were benefactors of humanity. The 
subsequent attainment of the less accessible summits was 
not more than a source of satisfaction to the few. It is 
hard to believe that the people of Turin are one whit the 
better for the knowledge that every snowy peak that rises 
on their horizon has been ascended. It is far easier to 
believe that it has helped to dim their perception of spiritual 
things by removing a mystery which nothing but the 
solemn touch of mountain solitude can restore. The 
actual conquest of Everest will give nothing to mankind, 
beyond a slight addition to his already paralysing vanity 
in his achievements. ‘The survey of the country, the 
descriptions and photographs of it, will be of the greatest 
interest. And to the climbers themselves the revelation of 
the final peak, magnificent and inaccessible, set on the 
most splendid throne of rock and ice on which man has ever 
gazed, is the great reward. The men who have slept 
beneath that throne and have watched the clouds and sun, 
the night and day work, as in a great artist’s hand upon it, 
can feel no sense of failure. The path of fame 1s not 
necessarily the path of progress as the daily Press would 
have us believe, and it may be that a kindly Providence has 
appointed Everest to see we do not stray too far, surely the 
tallest, grandest “ gendarme” that ever stopped a moun- 
taineer. R. L. G. 1. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
a 
BUDGET PROSPECTS. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Bir,—There are two matters upon which the City has 
concentrated a good deal of attention during the past week. 
One of them is the financial aspect of the unemployment 
problem, and the other is the heavy fall which has taken 
place in some of the currencies of foreign countries, including 
the German mark. Although the two matters are appa- 
rently as widely separated as the Poles, there is really « 
close connexion between them—a connexion which I may 
perhaps elaborate on a subsequent occasion. For the 
moment, héwever, I will deal only with the financial 
aspects of the unemployment problem from the standpoint 
of the national accounts themselves, and will make 
some very brief comments upon the débdcle in the German 
mark, 

As you are aware, all kinds of fairy stories have emanated 
from the Gairloch district with regard to fanciful schemes 
for solving the unemployment problem. Pictures have 
been drawn of glorious garden cities to be constructed within 
the area of the outer radius of London, and these wonderful 
stories have also been accompanied by a kind of captious 
criticism of the backwardness of our banks which have not 
ere this hastened to accelerate these social dreams by some 
system of liberal overdrafts. I do not propose, however, 
at this point to spend any time in criticizing these fanciful 
ideas, because, until we have had official evidence to the 
contrary, I prefer to regard them as having originated in 
the brains of imaginative journalists stimulated by the 
inspiring air of the Highlands rather than from the Prime 
Minister or other members of the Cabinet, resourcefu! as 
those gentlemen may be in all that pertains to expenditure 
on social reforms. One thing, however, is clear—namely, 
that some scheme for financing unemployment relief, in 
other words a stretching of credit, is contemplated—and it 
may be useful, therefore, if at this juncture I draw your 
attention to the present position of the national finances, 
60 that at any rate we may see how further outlays from the 
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Treasury are likely to affect the fimancial situation as ex- 
pressed in the balance-sheet at the end of the year. 

At the moment of writing the first half of the current 
fiscal year has not been reached, but although before this 
letter appears in print slightly more up-to-date figures to 
September 30th will have been issued by the Treasury, 
those issued to September 24th are sufficient to indicate 
the financial position. It may be recalled that in his 
Budget of six months ago Sir Robert Horne hoped for a 
total surplus of £177,000,000, this surplus to be attained 
by a Revenue showing a shrinkage compared with the 
preceding year of £209,000,000, and by a decrease in 
Expenditure of £144,000,000. 

The City was not at all enthusiastic with regard 
to the anticipated surplus, because no provision was 
made in the Budget (other than this expected surplus) 
for meeting the involuntary payment of debt through the 
tendering of Government bonds in payment of taxes. 
Judging from the previous year’s experience, the City deemed 
it probable that this debt redemption would call for a pay- 
ment of fully over one hundred millions, thus vastly 
reducing the possible amount available for reduction in the 
Floating Debt. Moreover, it was felt that the Chancellor 
had been over-optimistic and that there would be disappoint- 
ment both as regards Revenue and Expenditure estimates. 

Unfortunately, these forebodings have up to the present 
been amply fulfilled. The coal strike lasted longer than 
the Government expected, and the effect has been seen 
upon Public Revenue. Here, for example, is a comparison 
of the actual results for the first half of the year (short of 
one week) as compared with the Chancellor’s estimates for 
the entire year :— 


Original Estl- Actual Th- 

mate of In- creaso or Dec- 

crease or De- crease for first 

crease for Year. 6 months to 

Sept. 24th. 
£ £ 

Customs oe ~— es — 7,203,000 .. — 5,041,000 

Excise .. - ine -. — 3,582,000 .. + 4,487,000 

Motor Vehicle Duty -. -+ 1,927,000 .. + 2,488,000 

Estate Duties <s «» + 271,000 .. — 1,668,000 

Stamps.. es a .. — 5,591,000 .. —— 5,463,000 

Land and House Duty ._— 50,000 .. + 30,000 

Income and Super Tax .. +16,334,000 .. |- 13,010,000 

Excess Profits Duty «. —99,181,000 .. —79,950,000 

Corporation Tax se -- 29,350,000 .. - §,460,000 

Post Office and Telephones.. -+ 10,500,000 .. No change 

Crown Lands.. as .o— 10,000 .. + 80,000 

Interest on Sundry Loans ... —18,771,000 .. — 1,680,281 
Miscellaneous Ordinary Re- 

ceipts cs oo == $860,000 .. + 810,127 

Miscellaneous Special Receipts —129,440,000 .. —92,593,639 


e+ —160,321,793 


Total ee ee ee — 209,335,000 
From the foregoing it will be seen that already for the 
first half of the year there is a decline in the total revenue 
of £160,000,000, as compared with an expected fall for the 
twelve months of £209,000,000; and although it may be 
hoped that in some directions there will be a little recovery 
in the final months, it is to be feared that in two directions 
at least—namely, in Excess Profits Duty and in the sales 
of Government assets—the revenue will fall considerably 
short of the original estimates. 

Then on the expenditure side of the balance-sheet there 
is still greater cause for disappointment. As aggmst the 
expected decrease for the year of £144,000,000, the decline 
to date is only £35,000,000, and Supplementary Estimates 
since the Budget have already raised the original official 
estimates over revenue by fully £100,000,000. Some 
savings may, of course, be prompted by a recognition of 
the seriousness of the position, but it looks as though 
instead of there being any surplus to apply to the redemp- 
tion of Floating Debt, which is already £49,000,000 greater 
than at the beginning of the present fiscal year, the Govern- 
ment would have difficulty in obtaining a surplus to mect 
the involuntary redemption of debt already referred to, 
and would be driven to fresh borrowing. This view is 
now strengthened by the idea that large sums may be 
expended in unemployment relief, while it is probable 
that large payments to railways and to agricultural interests 
have yet to appear on the Expenditure. 

It must not be supposed that in citing these figures I 
am expressing any view with regard to the justification 
or desirability of the further disbursement by the Treasury 
of public money in connexion with unempioyment relief 
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schemes. My only object is to demonstrate that such 
disbursements, if they occur, must inevitably mean fresh 
borrowing cither in the shape of a direct loan from the 
public or in the shape of Ways and Means Advances at 
the Bank of England—a process involving great credit 
expansion. Moreover, I think that the other point to be 
gathered from an examination of the national accounts 
is that, whatever may or may not be necessary in connexion 
with expenditure for unemployment relief schemes, the 
imperative need for drastic economy in all ordinary civil 
expenditure is clearer than ever. 

The other point on which interest has centred during 
the past week has been the slump in German currency, 
so that the mark, which previous to the war was valued at 
about tenpence as expressed in English money, is now 
rather less than one halfpenny. That the fall in the mark 
may have been accentuated by the pressure of reparation 
payments combined with huge international speculation 
in exchanges is probable enough, but it is sometimes well 
to turn aside from abnormal influences to the deeper and 
more natural causes, especially when they offer in them- 
selves an almost adequate explanation of the position. 
When the war was in progress it was apparent that 
Germany would have to pay heavily some day for the 
extent to which she was financing the war through inflating 
her internal currency ; and when the one point is recalled 
that the Reichsbank note circulation now stands at over 
81,000,000,000 marks as compared with a little over 
2,000,000,000 marks previous to the war, we have the main 
explanation of the present position of the exchange. During 
the war, however, the effect of this watering of the currency 
upon exchange was obscured for the very reason that, because 
of the blockade of the Allies, Germany was unable to 
import, and had therefore no foreign payments to make. 
When the war was over we know that it only required the 
removal of the artificial support which had previously 
been given to sterling in New York to send even our own 
exchange, as measured in American currency, to a 
remarkably low level. When, therefore, it is remembered 
that even since the war Germany has gone on expanding 
her internal currency, and in addition has been importing 
enormously from abroad, it is really not difficult to under- 
stand why the mark is at its present level, even apart 
from reparation payments and gambling transactions, 
although these last two factors-have doubtless accelerated 
the slump.—I ‘am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artur W. Kippy. 

The City, Seplember 28th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»p—— 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —_—-— 

STAGE DESIGN. 

{To THe Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Str,—I was glad to see Mr. Nigel Playfair supporting your 
suggestion that we should before long have an exhibition (I 
hope international) of Theatrical Art and Craft at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Kensington. And now further news has 
reached me of the large Amsterdam Exhibition of Theatrical 
Work which is to be held next January. It is to be in the 
Municipal Museum (I suppose this is the famous Rijcks 
Museum). The invitations are now going out, printed in four 
languages. Adolphe Appia has sent them an enthusiastic letter 
and will exhibit (this in itself is an enormous triumph for 
Amsterdam). They have asked me to visit the town and to give 
a lecture and exhibit. This I will do provided the English 
Exhibition has begun to shape, but not unless. I have told 
them so, 

I have the Hon, Secretary's assurance that the exhibition 
in Amsterdam will follow the example set by Zurich of making 
their exhibition a well-managed and delightful affair. ‘The 
Architectural Section will be of the first importance. Let us 
originate in this, I beg, and not wait for Holland to show us 
how to do it and then copy them. I do think it is a matter 
which Mr. Norman Wilkinson and Mr. Playfair, Mr. Lawrence 
and Mr. E. K. Chambers could, with the assistance of one or 


more of the Museum Authorities, organize and carry through 
successfully and in an original manner to the delight of London. 
But they must be financially supported by London (by what- 
ever body ought to support them, or by whatever individual 
is itderested enough to do so) to the same extent as Zurich and 








Amsterdam have supported the organizers of these two exhibj 
tions. Do you not think’so? Do you not think our men diteeen 
as well in this as those in Switzerland and Holland? rt 


: G 
sunis of money are being found in England to-day as of ‘late 
develop one thing or another, so I hope a small sum—a ye 0 
small sum is enough—will be found to do this work.—I inn 

’ 


Sir, &e., 


Gorpvon: Crarg 
Rapallo. nc 


ey 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Many will welcome your advocacy of the organization of 
an exhibition of the art of the theatre in London. In 1914 
I visited the Zurich Exhibition, of which Mr. Gordon Craig 
writes in your issue of September 3rd, and,- like all other 
visitors—and they assembled not only from all over Switzer. 
land, but from all over Europe—was greatly impressed by 
the interest and value of such an exhibition, and the liberal 
and efficient lines on which it was organized, and to which Mr. 
Craig has referred. It is such precedents of liberality and 
efficiency that must be followed if a really good exhibition is 
to be achieved. It is where these qualities of liberality and 
efficiency are not manifested by the organizers that such 
enterprises break down or fizzle away into mere nothings, 
I remember Mr. Craig speaking to me of an exhibition in 
which he had heen invited to take part in London under 
the auspices of the Arts and Crafts Society, but the plans from 
the outset were petty, and on a scale wholly unworthy of so 
great a city. He recalled to me the rooms set at his disposal 
and at that of his school by the Zurich authorities, so spactous 
and well adapted to the purpose, and told me how every 
facility had been offered to the artists invited to co-operate on 
that occasion so as to obtain the finest possible collection of 
exhibits without thought of expense, and commented on the 
different attitude manifested in the English propositions, 
where not even the expenses of the carriage of exhibits were 
offered, but left to be borne by the artists themselves, and 
where the space provided was inadequate for any fine resulte. 

There is, of course, no fear that an institution like the 
Victoria and Albert Museum could blunder as did the Arts 
and Crafts Society, or set to work on so petty a scale as to 
alienate the very artists whose work it hopes to secure. (I 
know that this was the reason London saw none of Mr. Craig’s 
work at Burlington House in 1916.) But certainly what a 
city like Zurich could do with ease, London ean also do, anda 
few of the things which the organizing body at Zurich did 
(and through which it attained its success) were the follow- 
ing. It supplied first to each artist invited to take part a 
clear plan of the rooms, and allotted to him a clearly defined 
foremost exhibitors a 


space on the said plan, giving the 

choice in the matter. It undertook the entire expense of 
the carriage and insurance of all exhibits from the 
artist’s own country to Zurich and their safe return, 
appointing a thoroughly efficient and well-informed head 
for this department, so that the artists themselves 
were relieved of all trouble and anxiety in the matter. 


It paid the travelling expenses to and from Zurich of the 
leading exhibitors, so that they might accompany their work, 
see it placed, and light it; and so that the exhibition might 
also serve the additional purpose of bringing together, as at 
a congress, the representatives of the theatre from the different 
nations. In short, it behaved to these artists from first to last 
as honoured guests; and this attitude of courtesy, liberality, 
and responsible forethought and protection was manifested in 
every detail and by every member of the organizing body. The 
result was a fine and distinguished exhibition which did credit 
to the city of Zurich, and which has set the standard. It is 
such an attitude on the part of the organizing authorities in 
London that could serve to make the London Theatre Exhibition 
the finest of the world. Until a fresh record is established 
Zurich leads easily.—I am, Sir, &c., Pierre RaMeEs. 
Florence, Italy. 


(To rHe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I have seen with interest the correspondence in your 
journal relative to a theatre exhibition in London, and trust 
it may materialize, and on a scale which shall enable England 
to see not only what its own artists of the theatre are doing, 
but also to see their work side by side with that of the Con- 
tinental artists. Such an exhibition as is now proposed, and 
which I trust your journal will continue to advocate until it 
becomes a triumphant fact, will afford Englishmen an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what kind of a show their own countrymen can 
make in this field of art, and I believe that they will see with 
a keen astonishment and most legitimate pride, and will be 
gratified by the ocular proof they will then receive, that a 
large part of the work of foreigners which has been exhibited 
to them in recent years on the London ‘stage has derived its 
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direct inspiration from English work. Mr. Gordon Craig 


referred in his letter to the Dutch Exhibition to be held this 
coming winter. This promises to be an interesting one. It is 
already announced in the Dutch papers, and I know that Mr. 
g¢ has been already invited to pay a personal visit as repre- 


Craig as ‘ 
senting England.—I am, Sir, &e., G. J. Barker. 


Lyme Regis, Dorset. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS SECOND ASSEMBLY. 
(To THe Epriror or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The second Assembly of the League of Nations, which met 
aa Geneva on September 5th, completed the first half of its 
pusiness on Saturday, 24th. Last year the first Assembly moved 
like an incoherent omnium-gatherum. This year, when the 
personnel has undergone but little change, it shows itself 
instinct with internal life. It feels, thinks, and moves in the 
form of a being conscious of its own identity. Yet anyone would 
be speaking prematurely who said that the Assembly has 
gathered within itself enough moral force to secure, unaided, 
compliance with its findings. Be it said to its credit—and this 
is the true way in which to enhance its authority—it seems to 
understand that the League it represents cannot speak in higher 
tones than those Wordsworth used: 


THE 


... let every nation hear 
The highest behest, and every heart obey.” 
It seems to an observer that there is a striking coincidence 
of the line which the assembly is marking out for itself with 
that recommended to it by the Spectator when the possibility of 


spoken of. Whether authoritative findings by the organs of 
the League will impose themselves by their own weightiness— 
or, in extreme cases, with the force of a counsel of despair, as 
when the so-called Supreme Council acknowledges that it must 
eall in another doctor—remains necessarily a most uncertain 
prospect. But the way in which the Polish-Lithuanian trouble 
has just been brought one step forward towards settlement by 
the unanimous expression hy the assembly of its disapproval, 
in various degrees, of the temper shown by the litigants, indi- 
catesthat the assembly may acquire real authority when failure 
to reach an agreement and the coming within sight of a dis- 
turbance of the peace proceed plainly from bad faith and ill-will 
on the part of one or both parties engaged in negotiations. The 
formation of the International Court of Justice, which is the 
greatest result which was expected from this assembly, opens 
up a further vista for laying an action by which bad faith, 
ill-will, and ‘‘ ulterior motives’? may come by their deserts 
under the eye of the world. The assembly has shown that it 
has a common spirit for peace and right. With an interna- 
tional court to express this spirit in the barest terms of law, 
the way to settle international affairs as the common man—the 
man who sits in a British jury-box—would have it done, should 
no longer be very far out of sight. The balance between Roman 
law and Anglo-Saxon law may not, at first sight, appear to be 
quite perfect in the Court, but the presence in the Court of 
several judges who are not of Latin race may be found to be a 
very satisfactory compensation. 

In the affair between Poland and Lithuania, the greater blame 
fell upon Poland. The charge lies upon her, and has not been 
rebutted, of a broken word. This overshadows her claim. Lord 
Robert Cecil, in whose intervention candour and ardour did 
conspicuously go hand in hand, compressed the whole question 
into that of the breaking of a gentleman’s word. And thus the 
finding of the assembly resembled that of a court of honour. 

It has also been possible in this Assembly to discern the out- 
lines of a definite political geography. The unwillingness of the 
French delegation to join in the vote for the admission of 
Lithuania, a reluctance in which Rumania joined, brought to 
the surface an understanding of those powers with Poland in 
a matter in which consideration for the Covenant should have 
been uppermost: The new Slav states of Central Europe showed 
an equally ill-timed leaning towards the absorption of Lithuania 
by Russia. In that way the admission of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia wore the aspect of a protest of genuine Leaguers 
against the dawn of separatist movements, which are a kind of 
underhand contempt for the Covenant. The more the League 
is enlarged towards the east, the more serious become its com- 
mitments, and the more will the need be felt for a balancing 
power such as Germany and Hungary ought to provide; these, 
in their turn, being counter-balanced by such authority as the 
United States have the power, if not the will, to supply. 
An anti-nationalistie international feeling is none the less in 
the making, such as keeps together the British Imperial Com- 
monwealth. The League will afford a kind of barometer, or 
thermometer, whereby to measure its growth throughout the 
world. 

That thie feeling is taking root appears from the proposals 
Tegarding the working of the blockade penalty incurred by 








Covenant-breaking States, the only weapons which the present 
assembly considers to be practically available. It is true that 
the prospect that the United States may remain, under such 
circumstances, a neutral State has an unfortunate bearing 
upon the efficiency of this weapon. The summary wording 
of Article 16 in the Covenant induced the Committee to which 
it was referred to propose a graduated application only of its 
clauses to a guilty member of the League for the sake of the 
solidity of the League itself, because its members are in 
different degrees adapted to, or interested in, putting those 
clauses into force. A new international law seems here in the 
making to regulate any and every future blockading policy by 
land or water. The tendency is to give the guilty State a chance, 
while the small Powers are inclined to whittle down the blockade 
obligation as forcing them to handle a double-edged instrument. 
If adjoining the potential Covenant-breaker, some are exposed 
to immediate reprisals, Besides, they have probably many of 
its nationals among their population. A visible preference for 
building out the League principally as a moral weapon seems 
to demand on that account closer examination. 

In regard to mandates, the definite resolutions arrived at, 
though provisional in form, as the present situation demands, 
seem extremely satisfactory in the general acceptance of the 
principle that so-called inferior races, if governed at all from 
outside, should be so governed for the sake of such peoples, and 
that the organs of the League shall exercise guardianship over 
them from that point of view. Leanings of the French towards 
undue nationalization, in the French meaning of the word, of 


| the territories under mandate did not find expression in other 
its useful appearance upon the stage of the world was first | 


quarters. 

The Anglo-Saxon delegates, as might have. been expected, we 
found putting forth their influence as distinct leaders in common 
sense, practical applicability, and moderation. ‘Though this 
Assembly is cautious and conservative in some respects, its 
collective mind is liberal and progressive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geneva, September 25th. F. I. Roger. 


LLECTION. 


** Spectaror.’’] 


LOUTH PARLIAMENTARY 


[To rHe Epirox oF THE 


Sir,—A great deal has been written about the Louth 
election, but there is nothing particular in the late election 
so far as party politics, whatever they are, are concerned. ‘The 


constituency has always bee a Liberal constituency, and the 
Conservative candidate polled the full strength of his party in 
the division, Mrs. Wintringham had, however, the 
advantage of being the only local candidate, and was personally 
well known through having canvassed the electorate with the 
late member, whose sad death brought her great sympathy. 
It has been said that there was some prejudice against her as 
a woman, but she undoubtedly polled the great majority of 
women irrespective of politics, though no doubt some Liberal 


great 


agriculturists voted for Sir Alan Hutchings as the only 
candidate who had any knowledge of agriculture. In addi- 
tion to the energetic work of her women friends, the 


whole Radical organization was at her disposal, and even the 
party leaders wrote and spoke for her, whilst Mrs. Wintring- 
ham’s personality as an respected, and popular lady 
whose family had resided in Louth was of the greatest import- 
ance in the contest, added to the fact that Mrs. Wintringhaim 
had lived in the Louth Division or in the neighbouring borough 
of Grimsby all her married life, and had a good record for 
county work. On the other hand, Sir Alan Hutchings was very 
little known, and stood as an Independent Conservative 
avowedly, and had no connexion with the Coalition Government 
or their political organization; and as a stranger who fought the 
contest almost single-handed did remarkably well, and polled 
more voles than could have been anticipated under all the 


able, 


circumstances, 

As an unbiased Coalition Liberal and looker-on in a con- 
stituency in which I have lived all my life, I should unhesi- 
tatingly describe the result as pre-eminently a woman’s 
victory personal to Mrs. Wintringham’s well-deserved popu- 
larity and good work; and I have no doubt that she polled 
four-fifths of the women who voted in large numbers at the 
recent election, which more than counter-balanced any loss in 
agricultural Liberal voters or those Radicals who may have 
voted for the nominee of the Labour Party, and whatever her 
own political opinions may be or her votes under the erratic 
guidance of Mr. Asquith, Mrs. Wintringham will assuredly 
bring no discredit on the constituency as the first English 
lady member of the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hainton Hall. HEN Ace. 





RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spsctator.’’] 
Sir,—You were good enough to publish in your last issue a 
letter of mine under the above heading in which I pointed out 
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that the chief cause of unemployment was the unreasonableness 
of labour, that there was a superabundance of work for all 
who are willing to work for a fair remuneration. It is obvious 
that the building trade, the trades connected with it, and 
domestic service could give ample employment to far more than 
a million workers. Lately I have spent some time in those 
parts of London, such as Poplar, Fast Ham, and Deptford, 
where unemployment is supposed to be particularly prevalent. 
To my amazement I found not only no evidence of distress, but 
found the pubilic-houses overcrowded and the numerous picture 
theatres overflowing with people. As far as ocular evidence 
goes, there cannot be much real distress. What distress there 
is can only be partial. The masses which are filling the 
public-houses and picture theatres seem to have plenty of 
money to spend on luxuries, and it seems only fair that the 
people who can afford amusements, which, after all, are not 
cheap, should help those who are unemployed and in want. 
I suspect that a great deal of the agitation regarding the 
unemployed emanates from Communists and Socialists who 
aim at the ruin of the hated capitalists. At any rate, it seems 
obvious to me that the shutting up of public-honses and picture 
theatres would enable the people to spend more money on 
food, clothes, and fuel. Very likely the closing of public-houses 
and picture theatres would be one of the best means of relieving 
the unemployed. The policy of doles and of “ making work ” 
will merely further impoverish the great purchasing public 
which alone can provide work. We seem to be drifting towards 
the policy of panem et circenses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ectis Barker. 
Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, N. 2. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND AN IRISH CONFERENCE. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your leading article of last Saturday you say: “ The 
British public, having made up its mind to swallow a nasty 
leeck—that is to say, to ignore murder and to treat it as though 
it had not happened and to deal with rebels—wants to get to 
business.” 

Tfow far this really expresses the opinion of a British public 
largely engrossed with pleasure and business I am unable to 
say, but I am absolutely certain that many thoughtful people 
are intensely opposed to the moral sacfifice involved in this 
compromise, and that such people have most inadequate oppor- 
tunities for making their voices heard. As the Spectator has 
long enjoyed a reputation for independence and patriotism, I 
venture to ask you to allow me to express sentiments which 
too often remain inarticulate. The crimes in Ireland to which 
you refer have been committed under circumstances of 
cowardice, treachery, and cruelty, which have no parallel in 
modern times, except in the case of Germany. Surely sub- 
mission to this ruthlessness can only result in the degradation 
of the Irish people, and in great, and possibly irreparable, 
injury to the British Empire!—I am, Sir, &c., 

Herpert Micget, 





CHINA AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’} 
Sir,—The publication at Washington of the programme for the 
coming conference, so far as it affects Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions, is sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy every one; but 
as one familiar with China, I would very strongly express the 
hope that the Powers in their deliberations will be very largely 
governed, in deciding on the principles applicable to China, by 
the views which China herself holds on the subject. In that 
ease there is some real chance of development and reform. The 
risk is, of course, that the Powers will decide questions relating 
to China only, or mainly according to the principles which 
they think are applicable. China will assuredly ‘have her case 
ready.—I am, Sir, &c., Caries Watspy 
(London correspondent North China Herald), 
Courtficld House, Courtfield Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 





WILL FOOD REACILE THE STARVING 
(To rue Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Miss Fry rightly draws attention to the security of 
relief supplies sent to Northern Russia. A few days ago a 
party of us (including Mr. Balfour, Mr. Fisher, and Dr. 
Nansen) met in Geneva one of the principal American relief 
workers in the Near East, and amongst the most interesting 
facts submitted to us was that throughout Trans-Caucasia not 
ynly the Bolshevik authorities, but Mustapha Kemal’s armies, 
regarded supplies, whether in transit or in store, intended 
for the succour of women, children, and the sick, as sacred. 
This relief worker quoted, among other facts, that his organi- 
tation had in one of its principal centres nearly two million 
dollars’ worth of flour. The tides of Bolshevik, Kemalist, and 
local forces, with their attacke, counter-attacks, “ occupation,” 


RUSSIANS? 





“oe . . , aire, 
and “ liberation,” swept repeatedly through the city, 


P yet n 
one kilo of the flour was touched in spite of the fact that a 
greatest need of each of these armies was flour and heahe 


The accumulation of facts upon this particular feature j 
happily sufficient now to demonstrate to the charitably dij ‘ 
posed that goods sent to relieve the famine-stricken will res rf 
those for whom such gifts are intended. — 
One other factor has emerged recently—namely, that what 
ever views we may hold as to the criminal folly (not whally 
Bolshevik and Kemalist) by which this misery is being inten- 
sified, the practical exhibition of sympathy by the Western 
world towards the sufferers of the Volga regions and Trang. 
Caucasia is becoming the most potent and enduring element 
in the supreme need of Russia and the Southern Republics— 
the reconstruction of human relationships. But whatever is 
done must be done quickly. Soon ports in the North will jj 
frozen, but worse than this is the danger of roads and railways 
becoming impassable. The “death carts’” were busy in 
August in the Erivan and Georgian Republics, at least three 
months earlier than at any period since 1914, whilst Dr. 
Nansen expressed the opinion that the intensity of the famine 
was likely to prove greater in Trans-Caucasia than in the 
Volga regions.—I am, Sir, &c., Joan H. Harris. 
The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. 





MODERNISM AND THE CHURCH. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—A small child once said that there were no wild beasis 
left now “ except in theological gardens.” As an offset to this 
undoubted fact may I send you the noblest words on a contro- 
versial subject (Modernism) it has ever been my lot to read? 
The writer, speaking of the need of adaptability in the Catholic 
faith, says :— 

“Tt is a faith ... that will not suffer its guardians to sit 
still and satisfy their natural desire for some kind of infalli- 
bility, but (to use a metaphor of Mr. R. H. Lightfoot) ever 
bursts the moulds made to contain it, transferring itself to 
newer moulds almost before they are ready to receive it, 
leaving its true votaries to follow in increasing wonder, love, 


weave for themselves the robe of heresy if they sit and mourn 
by the grave from whence their Lord is risen . . . their grief- 
blinded eyes unable to recognize His new and living form.’’— 
Correspondence in Church Times, September 23rd. 


—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





THE DANTE CELEBRATIONS. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Those who took some part in the tributes rendered to 
Dante in the earlier part of the year, which have been renewed 
in the Press during the recent Dante celebrations in Italy, may 
like to know of the whole-hearted gratification felt and ex- 
pressed by Italians at this homage to their immortal poet. A 
distinguished writer has declared that while the whole world 
united (how that word strikes on the ear as new and blessed!) 
in a single hymn of praise, yet the homage of England is what 
touches the Italian heart most deeply, and the reason he gives 
for this is suggestive and original. England, he says, is the 
mother country of Shakespeare, the only one of modern poets 
who can stand beside Dante, “so that the present effusion of 
the English people seems to us like a fraternal embrace, free 
from jealousy, between the two giants of poetic might.” For the 
rest, the strongly “ Risorgimento” character of the English 
Dante festivities could not but wake an echo from Alps to sea. 
Did not our hearts burn within us as we heard Sir George 
Prothero tell how the Eton boys nearly wrung off Garibaldi’s 
hand when his carriage halted before their famous school? 
What had this to do with Dante? It had a great deal to do 
with Dante. 

“TInestinguibile era la sua speranza nel sorgere di una 

nuova Roma... che sarebbe destinata a diventare la Roma 
degli Italiani, il punto da cui irradierebbero la luce e il genio 
del popola d’Ttalia; nel risorgimento di questa egli credeva 
con un sentimento piu assoluto della fede perchd la sua era 
certezza.”—“ Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze 
Storiche,” Roma, 190%. 
Perhaps I exceed the limits of discretion in recalling these 
words spoken by a very humble member of the Historical 
Congress at Rome. At any rate, the concluding sentence of 
that short paper on the “ Forecasting of History” has a 
meaning now which then the speaker could hardly foresee :— 

“Ta nazionalita Italiana a lottato ed a trionfato. L’Italia 
8 divenuta una grande nazione e sopratutto s8’8 mostrata ricca 
di wna stirpe d’eroi, 

‘Twining memories of old time, 
With new virtues more sublime.’ ’—Shelley. 
—I am, Sir, &e., EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


38 Elvaston Place, S.W. 7. 
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BISHOP OF LINCOLN AND THE WAKEFORD 
TRIAL, 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You kindly allowed an appeal in your columns on 
behalf of the costs cast upon the Bishop of Lincoln in the 
Privy Council Appeal Case. We ask you to allow us to renew 
We now know that the total sum required amounts to 
under £4,000. We have raised up to to-day just over 
£3,000; nor is there any possibility of any payment of these 
costs in accordance with the order of the Court. Yet it is 
surely nothing short of a scandal that the Bishop, who inherits 
his officials and is wholly innocent of anything but doing his 
simple duty, should secure a verdict in both courts and yet be 
left to pay costs in both. Though we address this letter to all, 
we feel bound specially to ask for subscriptions from those 
who urged the appeal. Without their support no appeal could 
have been made. They no doubt advised it in good faith, but 
it is deeply to be regretted that one result has been thus to 
burden the Bishop of the diocese with costs unprovided for in 
the appeal advised. The Bishop did not oppose this appeal; he 
wished to give the defendant every chance to clear his 
character. This is felt strongly by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who desires it to be made public that he has subscribed to the 
Bishop’s Costs Fund. Now that all the facts are fully known 
to those outside as well to those within the Diocese of 
Lincoln, surely all Churchmen must feel it their duty to 
absolve the Bishop from the costs incurred.—We are, Sir, &c., 
oe } Joint Ifon. Secs. 
Evstace Ase Smita, Hon Treasurer. 
The Deanery, Lincoln. 


THE 
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THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectraror.’’] 
Sin,—Your readers at present are evidently a good deal 
interested in the races which have inhabited Britain, and 


especially Scotland. May I be allowed a few remarks on the most 
recent correspondence? Ife who signs himself “ A Reader of the 
Spectator ’”’ is, I am afraid, mistaken in what he says about 
Argyll as “ always the great link of union ”’ between Scotland 
and Ireland, shown by its very derivation Oirer Gael, 

‘Eastern Gaels.” Scholars to-day do not favour the derivation 
of oirer, or rather oirir, from Gaelic oir, “ the Fast.” It means 
rather “ border or frontier land,” from oir “ border edge,” 
“margo Scottorum,” as one old writer has it. This is confirmed 
hy the fact that to-day Gaels call Argyll Earaghaideal, 
“boundary, limit or division of the Gael,” from earr, “ end, 
extremity, boundary.” All this indicates Argyll not as link 
but as furthest limit of the Gael in Scotland. 

What Mr. Miller says about the intermixture of Gael and 
Norsemen in the North and West of Scofland is quite correct. 
He does not refer to that. much-disputed race, the Picts. Mr. 
Thomson seems to think that old Pinkerton’s theory that the 
Picts were Goths from Scandinavia still can hold its own. 
Pinkerton may have been a very learned man in his day, but 
his theory that the Picts had a Gothic or any kind of Teutonic 
origin is now dead as a door nail, and has long been so. Phil- 
ologists are now fully agreed that the Picts were Celts, and that 
they belonged to the p and not the k group thereof, i.e., they 
were, so far as the very scanty evidence shows, nearer to the 
Cornish and Welsh in speech than to the Scottish and Irish 
Gaels. Mr. Miller speaks as if there were no doubt that Gaelic 
was once spoken in Orkney and Shetland. Of that there is no 
surviving proof. The fairly numerous place-names in Orkney 
once claimed as Gaelic can now all be shown to have a Norse 
origin. There is no sure exception left. And it is probable that 
a Norse speech prevailed in the Northern Isles much further 
back even than the “thousand years” of which Mr. Miller 
speaks. But, for all that, it is more than likely that a Celtic 
tongne was originally spoken there, and that the Pictish. The 
name Pentland Frith is sufficient proof that the Picts were once 
up there. The Norse sagas call it Pentlands, i.¢., Pictlands, 
fjord, and they tell that the Norsemen learned this name from 
the natives. The name of the Pict also survives in such place- 
hames as Pettawater and Pettidale (Detting) and Pettasmog 


as 





(Unst), all in Shetland. But of his language the Northern 
Isles now yield no trace.—I am, Sir, &., James B. Jounston. 
St. dndrew’s Manse, Falkirk. 
THE NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—May I through your columns appeal to your readers on 
behalf of a very deserving Society, the Newsvendors’ Bene- 


volent Institution, at whose festival dinner on October 12th I 
am acting aschairman? This institution, hy means of pensions 
frem the age of sixty, and occasional grants, assists newsvendors 
who, often through no fault of their own, have fallen upon evil 





days. Our chief support comes from the newspaper trade, but 
we are compelled to seek also the assistance of the general 
public. Most of your readers owe something to their news- 
vendor over and above their monthly bills, for he works early 
and late in all weathers, and the exigencies of his business 
in the majority of cases do not give him much chance of saving 
money. It is for those unfortunate members of our trade, 
who, after a life spent in hard and exacting work, find them- 
selves in distressed circumstances that I venture to appeal, 
and I hope that even in these hard times my appeal will not 
be in vain. Any donations, however small, sent to me to Strand 
House, London, W.C. 2, will be gratefully acknowledged.—I am, 
Sir, &., C. H. Sr. J. Hornsy. 





THE HUMMING-BIRD HAWK-MOTH. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The humming-bird hawk-moth (Macroglossa stellatarum) 
appears to be unusually plentiful this year, but the insect 
described hy “G.” as having the “ upper wings of fine, filmy 
gauze” is more probably one of the bee-hawk moths (Hemaris 


fuciformis or H. tityus), which have diaphanous wings. ‘The 
humming-bird hawk-moth has well-covered, opaque upper 


wings. It is a common insect in many localities. Large numbers 
used to enter our dug-outs on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and 
there is a good illustration of one of this genus, in conjunction 
with one of a small humming-bird, showing the close resem)- 
lance between bird and moth, in Bates’s Naturalist on the 
Amazons. Bates relates that the natives, and even the educated 
whites, believed that insect and bird were transmutable, and 
that he sometimes shot the moth in mistake for the bird. The 
resemblance caused by similarity of movement and habits is 
enhanced by the likeness in the tails of the two and the position 
of the eyes.—I am, Sir, &c., BR. G. B. 





ANIMALS REMOVING THEIR YOUNG, 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Most wild animals will remove their young when dis- 
turbed. On one occasion a man told me he had seen a tigress 
with two young cubs which were lying in a shallow cave. The 
tigress roared at him, and he wisely fled and brought me the 
news. It was then too late as the place was some miles from 
my camp, but I visited the spot next day and found that the 
tigress had removed her There was unmistakable 
evidence of her recent presence, and hairs from the cubs were 
numerous in the hole where they had been lying. The Indian 
black bear will carry off its enbs when disturbed. These cling 
to the Jong hair between their mother’s. shoulders, and thus 
ride away in comfort.—I am, Sir, &c., R. @. B. 


cubs. 





BADGERS. 
Epitor ** SPECTATOR 
Sir,—Apropos of the correspondence during August 
badgers, perhaps the following newspaper cutting from the 
Western Daily Mercury may interest you, showing, as it does, 
that the animal is inconveniently “ plentiful ” and rapacious in 
some parts. If your correspondent “W. Noyle” and the 
brothers he alluded to still retain their desire to study badger 
life perhaps they will communicate with Mr. Thomas Roskilly. 
According to “ W. Noyle,’”’ his brothers procured their badger 
solely for baiting purposes; but I happen to know that this 
was far from betng the case, and that, on the contrary, they 
cheerfully endorse your comment of “ Well done, badger! ’ 


M. nor N. 


THE OF THE 


Lo 
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—I am, Sir, &c., 

©“ BADGERS PLENTIFUL. 
Sir,—The farmers in the neighbourhood of Coverack are 
infested with badgers. Should any gentlemen who have dogs, 
and would like the sport, wish to organize a party the farmers 
would be glad to assist, either by day or night hunt. Some of 
us have lost as many as thirty fowls and ducks by them. I shall 
be only too pleased to arrange an appointment. 

THomas Rosktiy. 
Corerack, September 20.” 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
of sufficient and. importance to warrant 


publication. 


considered interest 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, of 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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POETRY. 
—_— 

IN ANOTHER COUNTRY. 
WueEN the lamp’s guardian flame was out, he fell 
Through dark abysses full of hollow sound, 
‘Through caves of sleep that murmured like a shell, 
‘Till in night’s furthest corridors he found, 
Past any thought or feeling, his escape, 
Where being loses shape, 
Where sorrow melts and merges in profound 
Blackness, that is not pricked by any light. 
There he found rest, how long he could not know, 
In the deep middle of unfriendly night, 
Safe in his stupor through the to and fro 
Of the slow hours which strike and will not spare. 
But sorrow’s pack soon scented that dark lair, 
And as he slept he knew that gradually 
Light grew around him, lifting veil by veil 
The swathings of his hid security, 
Till darkness’ self grew pale, 
Whither he wandered in that middle land, 
Shining and silent, between sleep and waking, 
How should he tell? But yet he sees them stand, 
Those calm and carven poplars, rising, breaking 
Like frozen fountains the still, pearl-pure skies, 
Sees, but not hears, the soundless aspen shaking 
Over the long and lichened seat of stone 
Where he awoke. He lifted heedless eyes 
Across the lawns and flower-beds overgrown 
Up to the house that crowned the terraces, 
And down again, and saw the staring pond, 
Lucent and smooth and ringed with irises, 
The tall yew-hedge, the orchard trees beyond. 4 4 « 
All this, most strange, was strange beyond his care, 
For grief attended him, 
Moved like a wind soft fingers in his hair, 
And with her touch his burning eyes made dim, 
And now his eyes dropped tears, and did not see 
The glowing house, poised on the soft low sky, 
The rich warm flowers that nodded silently 
Around him or the birds in bush and tree 
That moved as noiseless as the clouds. But soon 
Across the hush of that too quiet noon, 
Something unseen yet drew his misty gaze 
To look for what he guessed not. So there came 
Softly towards Jim through the garden ways 
A girl in white. Like an unreal flame 
A golden pattern played upon her dress, 
Which, as he stared at her, he knew to be 
Cast by the tears on his own eyelashes, 
Gathering softly and heavily. 
Then, as again his eyes were dimmed by tears, 
And with the falling echo of old fears, 
His heart was filled, he bowed his head and felt 
Her sudden soothing hand upon his hair ; 
And moved by a strange reverence he knelt, 
His hot face hiding in those hollow palms, 
And laid upon her lap his vague despair, 
Till, as a mild wind, risen at evening, calms 
The last black vapours from a tumbled sky, 
Her touch serenely rolled away his care, 
And shed on him her own tranquillity. 
A timeless moment thus he stayed and drew 
Veace from her hands and from her face unseen, 
And in that posture greater quiet knew 
Than ever yet his heart had found between 
rhe grinding wheels of wakefulness and sleep 
Which day or night are full of restless sound, 
Laments of giants bound, 
Or lost birds erying on the lightless deep. 
A moment—then the darkness of her hand 
Grew thicker round his eyes, and held no more 
The warm reflected sunshine of that land . . . 
Deeper and colder . . . and a shudder tore 
His waking body, and a thin noise sighed 
Through a new darkness dense and terrible 


That blackened around him. ‘“ Stay, stay, stay !’’ he cried. 


Like the harsh notes of a storm-shaken bell ; 
But thicker all about the shadow fell, 

Till with a pang he opened heavy eyes 

On the beginning of a pale sunrise, 

That flickered chilly on the lamp and bed. 
Outside his window the sad aspen shook, 
Murmuring loudly, and its tapered head 
Tho poplar sighing bowed. An early rook 





In the stiff elm rehearsed the grating ery im 
Which all the others answered back again. 

Burdened by life and by a memory, 

He rose to join the usual world of men. 


EDWARD Suanxs, 


BOOKS. 


—_ 
A HISTORY OF PORCELAIN.* 


Ir is a pleasure to come upon a book at once so authoritative 
and so readable as Mr. Burton's new history of porcelain. It 
is beautifully produced, with type and paper of such quality 
as we seldom see nowadays and with a great number of illys. 
trations, including many coleured plates, whose printer hag 
reproduced with unexpected success such test pieces as an 
early céladon vase, an apple-green K’ang Hsi bowl, and two 
charming examples of “ jewelled ” Sévres. The pictures, indeed 
will be a liberal education for the amateur collector, who will 
see from the frontispiece—reproducing an exquisite early 
statuette of the goddess Kuan-Yin—that the Chinese potter 
leads the world in technique and in artistic taste. The great 
merit of Mr. Burton's book lies in its frankness. Here is an 
experienced potter, who himself has done much to revivify 
the art in England, passing in review the porcelains made 
during the past ten centuries in China and other countries, 
and explaining clearly why some are good and others poor or 
commonplace. His survey is comprehensive, and includes 
information about existing factories for which we should look 
in vain elsewhere. At the same time, it is far from being a 
mere catalogue, of the kind only too common in ceramic 
literature, in which each factory is described with uniform 
dullness. The ordinary reader who is really interested in 
porcelain or any other artistic production wants a scale of 
values, and it is precisely this which Mr. Burton gives him. 
He makes it clear at the outset that ‘“ Chinese porcelain towers 
supreme, defying all rivalry and all but the most worshipful 
approach.” He is not afraid to say, despite all the archaeologists, 
that 
“the work of the Persian potter, whether in his rich-painted 
faience or in his delicate porcelain, has contributed more appro- 
priate decorative ideas to his fellow-craftsmen of other races 
than were ever derived from the study of Greek vases, which, 
from the rebirth of classicism in Europe about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, has weighed like a veritable ‘ old man 
of the sea’ on the shoulders of English, French and German 
tters alike. One is almost tempted to say that one Graeco- 
oman vase of glass, the famous Portland or Barberini Vase in 
the Gem Room of the British Museum, has wrought more evil, 
in misleading the footsteps of modern European potters, than 
will be undone in another hundred years, while all along the 
truly appropriate decorative pottery of the Middle East has 
been awaiting due recognition and honour.” 
The pseudo-classic productions of Dresden, or of Sévres under 
Napoleon, or of Derby, testify to the truth of this drastic judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Burton devotes half of his first volume to a most instruc- 
tive sketch of the history of Chinese porcelain. It begins in 
the tenth century with the green ware that the French called 
céladon after the hero of D’Urfé’s Astrée, who in the dramatized 
version of the novel appeared in a greyish green costume. Just 
as the red “ Samian” ware is found wherever Roman influence 
penetrated, so céladon of the Sung and Ming dynasties has 
been unearthed in all parts of the East to which it was brought 
by Arab traders. Nor did it fail to reach Europe. Archbishop 
Warham’s cup at New College, Oxford, is a céladon bowl, 
mounted in silver-gilt about the year 1530. For many a col- 
lector, these early céladons, with their simple incised decoration 
and their mysterious charm of colour, still rank among the 
masterpieces of the Chinese potter. The “transmutation” 
glazes were invented at an early date, and Te-hua began in the 
Middle Ages to make its famous white porcelain which long 
baffled the European craftsmen who sought to imitate it. But, 
as Mr. Burton points out, the blue-and-white porcelain which 
we regard as most typical of China, and which Europe has 
specially favoured for three centuries, was a comparatively late 
development. Persian and Syrian potters had long used under- 
glaze blue on their earthenware, but the Chinese did not adopt 
it much before 1400. The author supplies what is probably 
the true reason—namely, that China is poor in cobalt ores and 
had to import good blue pigment from Persian Baluchistan. The 
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Chinese spoke of it as “ Mohammedan blue,” and it is noticeable 
that, when their supply was cut off late in the fifteenth century, 
the quality of the blue on the porcelain shows a deterioration. 
Mr. Burton does not underrate the excellence of much of the 
later blue and white, but he shows that there is some scientific 
basis for the preference accorded to the superb Ming blue and 
white of the early fifteenth century. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, under K’ang Hsi and his successors, the 
Chinese potters at the great Imperial factory of Ching-te-chen 
reached the height of technical perfection. They are not to be 
judged by the ware that they made in vast quantities for export, 
including porcelain decorated in the Persian manner for Persia, 
and, for England, dinner services with armorial bearings— 
some of which are attributed by the ignorant to the small eigh- 
teenth-century factory at Lowestoft. The triumphs of Ching-te- 
chen, such as one sees in the Salting collection, were for the 
Imperial Court and were not exported till the later nineteenth 
century. It is noteworthy, however, that these master-potters 
learned something from Europe. Mr. Burton believes that the 
gay enamel colours which we think of as famille rose were intro- 
duced by the Jesuit missionaries in the eighteenth century. 
The Chinese painters knew how to use their enlarged palette 
on the “egg-shell”” china, and the pierced lanterns which, if 
not the most beautiful, are certainly among the most astonishing 
things made of baked clay. 

Mr. Burton lays stress on the influence exerted by the glassy 
porcelain of Persia upon the West. In the late sixteenth century 
a similar glassy porcelain, of sand, china clay, and powdered 
glass, was made for a few years in Florence, A hundred years 
later French potters essayed the task with more success—at 
Rouen, Vincennes, Chantilly, and above all at Sévres. The “soft 

e” of Sévres—so called not because it is soft to the touch, 
but because it had to be fired at a lower temperature than “ hard 
paste” or true porcelain—was most difficult to make, and is 
inferior, for practical purposes, to Chinese porcelain or to the 
English modification of it, which is known as “ bone-china.” 
But from the artistic standpoint Sévres, in its best period, is 
worthy of the French genius. As the author says, our public 
and private collections contain more of the finest Sévres porcelain, 
made between 1756 and 1769, than is to be found even in France. 
The display in the Wallace Collection is, of course, famous and 
unsurpassed, and even the prejudiced visitor, who has been taught 
to despise all eighteenth-century art as ‘‘ rococo,” is often con- 
verted by the sight of these wonderful services and “ garnitures ”’ 
in rose Pompadour and apple-green, modelled and painted and 
git with superb skill. Mr. Burton recalls how he took M. 
Auscher, then the technical manager at Sévres, to see the Wallace 
Collection, and how M. Auscher confessed that the more complex 
pieces of ‘‘ soft paste’’ were “ miracles of technique which a 
porcelain-maker of the present day does not profess to under- 
stand.” After 1769, when the Sévres directors found out how 
to make ‘‘ hard paste,”’ or true porcelain, the uncertain “ soft 
paste” was gradually abandoned. It had been imitated at 
Bow and Chelsea, and at Capo di Monte, and was made at 
Buen Retiro, near Madrid, to a much later date; but the French 
“soft paste,” and especially that of Sévres, is incomparable. 
Mr. Burton writes well on the English factories, noting that they 
were influenced by Japanese rather than Chinese decoration, 
and does not fail to ridicule the extravagant praise lavished on 
such minor potters as, for example, Billingsley. Of the Nantgarw 
ware he says, bluntly and truthfully, that “ it is high time that 
it should be recognized as the ill-starred production of a few men 
who were neither particularly intelligent nor skilful.” He 
recognizes the high technical merit of the true porcelains of 
Meissen-Dresden, Berlin, and other eighteenth-century German 
factories, though he is not blind to their lack of taste. We must 
note also his admirable account of the Copenhagen factory which, 
especially in recent years, has produced some of the most charm- 
ing porcelain ever made in Europe, adapting new processes with 
rare skill and judgment. Hungary's sole porcelain factory is, 
it seems, devoted to the reproduction of all the famous wares 
of the East and the West, to the confusion of the unwary 

collector, 





LETTERS TO NOBODY.* 
Ir is safe to say that no Finance Minister in India ever before 
had such exciting adventures as fell to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
—or rather, let us say, as he deliberately chose for himself. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwoo] 
[12s, net. 





* Letters to Nobody, 1903-1913. 
Wilkon, G.C.LE., K.C\B., K.C.M.G, London: Jobn Murray, 





Nobody but Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson could have written these 
letters. As he is extremely frank in dissecting the characters of 
men, as of animals, he will not think it an offence on the part 
of a reviewer who is unknown to him to say something about 
the habit of mind which is revealed in this book. Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson writes with some impatience of the 
endless “social functions,” to use the rather absurd current 
phrase, in which he was expected to take part in Simla and 
elsewhere ; and he dedicates his book affectionately: “To my 
good friends the Simla monkeys, whose entertaining companion- 
ship helped to stem many a wave of overwhelming depression, 
and who seemed to understand me as I think I understood them.” 
This almost implies that he preferred the monkeys to the men. 
After we have read a few pages of the book, we are inclined to 
say to ourselves of the author, “ Not a very genial man.” But 
presently quite a new aspect presents itself. We find the author 
deploring the want of camaraderie between Englishmen and 
Indians ; we find him doing a thing which had never been done 
before—giving a dinner to all the members of the Reformed 
Legislative Council, including all the Indian representatives ; 
we find him entertaining Mr. Gokhale for a week at Simla and 
wondering why all other Englishmen deprived themselves of the 
pleasure of such delightful and illuminating companionship ; 
and finally we find him, when his five years’ term of office had 
come to an end, honoured at a great dinner given to him by 
Indians. The author, in fine, can be sweet or acid as he pleases ; 
and we fancy that a slight strain of perversity makes him speci- 
ally sweet sometimes when he is elaborating his regard for some- 
thing or somebody commonly disregarded. 

Nothing would be pleasanter than to agree with all the 
author's sentiments about the companionship of Indians. An 
extremely complicated question, however, is involved, and 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson refrains from discussing it. 
Complete and unembarrassed mingling of white and coloured 
races has certain logical conclusions. Miscegenation is one of 
these, and because miscegenation is not approved, a line of 
distinction is sharply drawn between the white and coloured 
races. All this is a commonplace, but we should be interested 
to know how far, in the author's opinion, Europeans could cross 
the line without imperilling its existence. Individual personality, 
tact, and graciousness permit many Englishmen to seem to 
ignore the line, often crossing it with complete success and to 
the satisfaction of both parties, without committing themselves 
to its removal. But other Enylishmen have not the personal 
qualifications for these graceful movements. For the mass there 
must be some rule. No doubt Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson is 
quite right in thinking that there might be less constraint than 
there is; but it depends upon sending out to India the typs 
of man who can perform a small social miracle. 16 would be a 
disaster if the Indian Civil Service ceased to attract the sahib. 
The problem, anyhow, does not approach in difficulty that with 
which the Americans are confronted. The nearest approach to 
a formula for the solution of the negro problem came from the 
late Mr. Booker Washington (himself a negro), when he said 
that white men and coloured men should be like the fingers of a 
hand, quite separate yet an essential part of the hand. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson was an ardent admirer of Lord 
Morley’s Reform Scheme. He saw, however, where it was 
leading, and he prophesied that India would go through much 
trouble before she reached what he regarded as the inevitable 
and satisfactory end of self-government. When he was Finance 
Minister the Military Member of Council had already been 
suppressed, and Sir Guy came into more constant relations with 
the Commander-in-Chief, who was Lord Kitchener, than he 
would otherwise have done. Here is a picture of Lord 
Kitchener :— 

“The more I see of Kitchener the more I am disposed to call 
him ‘the man of contradictions.’ I am convinced that he 
would gladly be burned at the stake rather than save his life 
at the cost of a lie. Of this I am confident. But to get the 
best of a deal in the interest of his country, I have known him 
lie like the proverbial trooper. I well remember, when I was 
his Financial Adviser during the South African War, the effron- 
tery with which he gained his point when driving a bargain 
with a transport company. He had determined to cancel 
one of the appalling ‘agreements’ which Lord Roberts (the 
antithesis of Kitchener as regards expenditure) had effected 
during his command. I told him that the agreement, however 
disastrous to public funds, was quite en régle and must be re- 
spected. He asked me to be present at the conference with the 
company’s officials, but extracted a promise that I would not 


utter one word from first to last. After playing with his adver- 
saries as a cat with a mouse, and with extra velvety paws, he 
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sighed and, pointing to me, said; ‘I don’t like to insist, but 
there sits a gentleman sent out by the Government to order 
me to withdraw all protection from your property unless you 
agree to review this agreement.’ And he got his way. I 
remained speechless, not only during, but for long after, the 
termination of the conference ! Another ‘ contradiction’ is his 
scrupulous observance of a financial undertaking and his bare- 
faced readiness to repudiate an engagement in which no money 
is involved. I experienced this more than once in South Africa. 
Kitchener cabled to the Government and asked that I should 
be sent out. I was Assistant Under-Secretary of State for War 
at the time, and retained that rank whilst abroad, so that I was 
in a large measure independent of him. From first to last we 
got on splendidly, and I have nothing but very pleasant recollec- 
tions of our association, but just at first I had one severe tussle 
with him. We had come to an understanding that if what he 
wanted done was done as I advised, I should sign the decision 
and be responsible for it. On the other hand, if he insisted on 
doing a thing his own way, he was to sign or initial the document 
and bear the burden as regards result. The first time there 
was trouble was when he refused to initial his instructions, and 
denied ever having agreed to do so. Eventually he yielded 
and appended his initials in pencil, but so faintly that the result 
was quasi-invisible. My temper flared up, I stepped up to his 
writing-table, seized his gum-pot, and laid a good dab of ty 
on his signature. ‘Why on earth do you & that ?’ said K. 
* Because,’ I replied, ‘ the initial will show through the gum, and 
you will not be able to rub it off.’ I never had any trouble 
with him again.” 

The greater part of the book is concerned not with finance or 
even with Indian politics or Indian social life, but with big game. 
In the course of his hunting expeditions, the author slipped 
down a steep bank which led to a precipice and saved himself only 
by clinging to a tuft of grass which he had the good fortune to 
pass as he was helplessly tobogganing downwards. He was 
more than once charged by furious wounded beasts, and he was 
finally gored and tossed by a buffalo. He is probably the only 
man who has escaped from such an encounter. The warnings 
of his friends, many of them experienced men, were always 
useless when his life was the only thing that lay between 
him and a coveted trophy. He has the heart, we will not 
say of a tiger, for he sees no courage in a tiger, but of a 
leopard or a buffalo. This Finance Minister was the Rupert of 
the jungle. The descriptions of his sitting hour after hour as 
still as a mouse in the blazing sun on the light bamboo structure 
which is called a machdn, not daring to move a muscle for fear of 
scaring away the expected game, are quite excellent. One 
cecognizes in passage after passage the thoughts of a man who 
really understands and revels in natural life. He seems never to 
have shot his animal without, as it were, apologizing to it. 
He never bore a grudge—not even against the buffalo that tossed 
him. And for him the scenes of the jungle were pure delight. 


“The charm of the real jungle, such as you get in the Centrai 

Province, is beyond what any words can describe. A machdn 
is just high enough to prevent one’s being seen or smelt ; but 
it is low enough to enaiie one to see everything, and to watch 
even tiny little creatures such as mouse-deer, which are not 
larger than a pug dog. But one has to sit for hours as immov- 
able as a heron on one leg in shallow water waiting to strike a 
fish. The least movement makes everything look up and then 
vanish. First of all there are the monkeys, the veritable Ban- 
derlog of Rudyard Kipling. I detest monkeys in captivity, 
but wild —- are a source of perennial joy. almost forgave 
the troop which cost me my tiger, they were so diverting: 
wise-looking old ones, flighty young ones, babies all on the 
jump, literally, and all hopelessly idiotic. A monkey is a human 
idiot, only more human. When they turned my tiger, they 
looked at my glasses and said to each other, ‘ What a funny old 
monkey this is! He has got glass eyes’; and they stared 
and jabbered till one of them missed his hold and had a heavy 
fall, whereat they all shrieked with terribly human laughter 
and tore away, leaping from tree to tree. Quite the Banderlog. 
Then come the peacocks, any number of them, strutting about 
followed by their peahens. They look superb when flying 
through the air high above the trees. The small birds are 
very beautiful. One finds oneself surrounded by golden orioles, 
blue jays, black-and-white minas, brilliant king-fishers, and any 
number of little dots of life and colour.” 
His regard for the “human idiots’? became so deep that in 
Simla he used to coax them into his garden, no doubt to the 
despair of his gardeners, for monkeys are fearfully destructive. 
One monkey bit him, but, as usual, he took that in very good 
part. 
The most dangerous encounter was with the buffalo to which 
we have already referred. With a friend the author had landed 
on an island where some buffaloes had been seen :— 

“T was ‘mad keen’ to get a buffalo, and in spite of Meyer’s 
protest, I determined to stalk the bulls and shoot. I crept to 
within 200 yards, took a steady shot at the nearest, and knocked 
him over; then I knocked over a second one. Then I loaded, 


fired, and hit the other two. One moved slowly away, joined 
the stampeded herd, and I lost him, although I knew he was 





mortally wounded. The other wounded one at 

the two dying ones and gored their bodies, and then seact 
over them. I waited some time in hopes he would tbs 
but he * on walking from one to the other and re it off, 
away. ‘The tide was beginning to turn and I knew wo should ow 3) 
to leave the island in a short time. Meyer implored me to pon 
away. I realised the folly of approaching a furious wounded 
buffalo, but I also knew that unless I shot him I should loge “ 
trophies. I thought the matter well over and I deliberately 
elected to risk it. I walked up to within 100 years of the buffal 
fired, and dropped him on his knees. He 3 orang up again 0, 
once and charged me at a fearful pace. stood quite stil 
and fired at the nape of his neck. I fired too low and hit 
him in the face, Then I knew I was done for. I had no second 
rifle, and I had hardly time to think. All I could do and did 
was to stand still, turn sideways, and try to avoid the Points of 
the horns. In this I succeeded, but the buffalo caught me on 
the right thigh and tossed me 10 feet in the air, right over his 
back. Meyer says I turned a complete somersault in the air 
with my rifle in my hand, and came down right on the top of 
my head. I landed in mud and sent up a small column of mud 
and water. . The buffalo turned to finish me, but in so doing 
he caught sight of a flying native, one of our men, whose loin. 
cloth was flapping in the wind, and which no doubt caught 
the buffalo’s eye. He raced after the poor man, overtook him 
and drove his horn, low down, into his back. I thought my 
thigh was broken, as I could not rise, so I just lay still in the 
mud and looked on. My rifle was choked with mud and I could 
not open it; besides, my eyes, nose, ears, and mouth were 
literally full of mud and I was terribly shaken. It was a horribls 
sight. The bull rushed about with his tail in the air, roaring and 
carrying the wretched man upright on his horns. Presently 
he caught sight of Meyer's rifle carrier, who had bolted, leaving 
Meyer without cartridges, raced after him and tossed him, 
but did him no great harm. Then he came back to finish me, 
but Meyer most pluckily approached and fired at him, and his 
and my previous shots told ; blood was pouring from his nostrils, 
— after getting to within a few yards of me, he lay down and 

1ea, 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, it is worth remarking, was then not 
far off sixty years of age. He was afraid that he would never fulfil 
his ambition of shooting a bison, but by good luck he did get 
one. Moreover, he had the satisfaction of killing a rogue elephant 
which had been the pest of a particular neighbourhood, advane. 
ing on foot alone into a marsh for the encounter. 

All these adventures of his own choosing might have been 
enough for any man, but it was decreed that he was to have 
an adventure for which he had no responsibility. It was when 
he was in the procession near Lord Hardinge, on whose life an 
attempt was made by a bomb thrower. When Lord Hardinge 
was carried away unconscious, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson had 
to take his place and preside over the Durbar. Englishwomen 
will be proud of the splendid tribute which the author pays to 
their sex for imperturbability on such an occasion as that. Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson has a pleasing wit, and altogether this 
book has more value than perhaps the author himself calculated 
when he cast it in its unambitious and rather disconnected form. 





MATTHEW PRIOR.* 
Prior is remembered for the light verse with which he pleased 
the critical Augustan age. One specimen, familiar and typical, 
has found its way into the Golden Treasury—the poem 
beginning :— 
“The merchant, to secure his treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrow’d name : 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Cloe is my real flame.” 
Poetry, however, was but the most reputable amusement of 
his leisure. Politics and diplomacy were his avowed occupations, 
and the negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 was the 
chief task of his life. Much of his correspondence has been 
unearthed in recent years by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission from the muniment-rooms of the great families with 
whom Prior was a welcome guest. Mr. Wickham Legg has 
been inspired to use this new material for a study of Prior's 
public career, illustrated by abundant extracts from his private 
letters, which are vivid and entertaining. It is obvious, from 
Mr. Wickham Legg’s instructive monograph, that Prior played 
but a minor part in the political drama, though we are by no 
means 80 fully convinced, as the author seems to be, that because 
Prior does not mention certain intrigues—for a speedy peace 
and for a Jacobite restoration—he was necessarily kept in the 
dark by his friend Oxford or by Bolingbroke. Nevertheless, a5 4 
diplomatist he was evidently shrewd and capable, and his 
personal popularity at the court of Versailles doubtless smoothed 
the way to peace. 

Mr. Westlake has discovered that Prior was born 
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Westminster, and notat Wimborne. He was baptized at St. Mar- 
garet’s in August, 1664. In other respects the old story of his 
early days seems to be true. He was the son of a poor Dorset 
labourer, and at an early age, after his father’s death, he was 
employed as # pot-boy by his uncle who kept the Rhenish Wine 
Tavern in Cannon Row, Whitehall. The Earl of Dorset found 
him one day reading Horace, and set him to translate one of 
the odes into English metre. Prior showed so much know- 
ledge and wit that Dorset sent him to Westminster School 
and set him on the road to fortune. Prior’s chief school friend 
was Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax. The two lads went up 
to Cambridge together, Montagu to Trinity and Prior to St. 
John’s, and they collaborated in a famous burlesque of Dryden, 
The Hind and the Panther transvers’d to the story of the Country- 
mouse and the City-mouse, which amused the town and is said 
to have made Dryden shed tears of annoyance. When Montagu 
was received into the favour of William IIT., he interceded for 
his brilliant schoolfellow, now Fellow of St. John’s. In 1690 
Prior was sent to The Hague as secretary to the English Ambas- 
sador, who was trying to keep the Grand Alliance firm in resist- 
ance to Louis XIV. For seven long years he stayed in Holland, 
acting at frequent intervals as Chargé d’ Affaires in the absence 
of his chief, and complaining incessantly about the high cost of 
living and the scantiness of his salary. He had a pound a day, 
but he was paid in Exchequer tallies, which the Dutch bankers 
would not cash except at a discount of thirty or forty per cent. 
He had to pawn a chain and medal given him by the States in 
order to meet his official and private expenses. His letters hint 
at the difficulties of maintaining the Coalition and at the rigours 
of court etiquette. Thus when William III. went to visit the 
Elector of Brandenburg at Cleves, to discuss a project of marriage 
with the Elector’s daughter, “the King and Elector could not 
eat together, because the King could not let the Elector have 
an armed chair, and the Elector could not be treated with less in 
his own regence” ; on the Sunday, adds Prior, “ the King and 
the Elector heard different sermons for the same reason that 
obliged them to eat at different tables.” When Prior came 
home, the King rewarded him with the post of secretary to the 
Lords Justices in Ireland. He performed the duties of this 
lucrative office by deputy for a short time, and then lost it, for 
he was ordered to Paris as secretary to the Embassy, and could 
not protect his interests in Dublin. At Versailles in 1698-9 
Prior saw the Grand Monarque at the height of his glory, but 
was not overawed. Thus he wrote :— 

“The monarch as to his health is lusty enough, his upper 
teeth are out, so he speaks a little like old Maynard [the lawyer], 
and picks and shows his under teeth with a good deal of affecta- 
tion, being the vainest creature alive even as to the least things. 
His house at Versailles is something the foolishest in the world ; 
he is strutting in every panel and galloping over one’s head in 
every ceiling, and if he turns to spit he must see himself in 
person or his Vicegerent the Sun with sufficit orbi or nec pluribus 
impar. I verily believe that there are of him statues, busts, 
bas-reliefs and pictures, above two hundred in the house and 
gardens.”’ 

We hope it is true that Prior, in reply to the question whether 
William III.’s palaces contained such memorials, replied :— 

“The memorials of my master’s actions are to be found 
everywhere but in his own house.” 
In another letter he remarks :— 

« As for Madame de Maintenon, ’tis incredible the power that 
woman has; everything goes through her hands, and Diana 
made a much less figure at Ephesus.” 

The French court was somewhat embarrassed at having occasion- 
ally to invite the exiled King James and the English Ambassador 
to the same State ceremony. Mr. Legg says that Prior wrote 
unfeelingly about the ex-King, but, after the plot to assassinate 
William 111.—a plot in which James was implicated—English 
Officials were surely to be excused for thinking ill of the court 
of St. Germain. When Prior came home again, he succeeded 
John Locke as one of the Commissioners of Trade, and sat for 
& few months as member for East Grinstead. He contrived to 
offend the terrible Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who sus- 
pected him of writing satires upon her and her husband. Yet 
when Prior lost his office in 1707, the Duke, despite his alleged 
meanness, gave Prior a pension of £400 a year out of his own 
pocket. Prior’s luck turned when his Tory friends took office 
in 1710. He was sent on a secret mission to Paris in 1711, while 
the war was still raging, and began the long negotiations which 
resulted at last in the Treaty of Utrecht. Mr. Legg gives a 
very elaborate account of this affair, with copious citations 
from Prior’s letters. The British Ministry was resolved on 











making peace, with or without the Allies, and despite the Whig 
Opposition, 

After the accession of George I., it was the turn of the trium- 
phant Whigs. Their main object was to ruin Lord Oxford by 
showing that he had worked for a Jacobite restoration. They 
thought to obtain evidence from Prior. His own account of 
his examination before the Parliamentary Committee in 1715, 
though coloured by personal and political animosity, shows 
how ill-qualified such a. body is to conduct an inquiry. Mr. 
Legg probably goes too far in assuming that Prior knew nothing 
of Oxford’s dealings with James, but he points out very truly 
that the intrigue was conducted through the French diplomatic 
agents and not through the British Embassy in Paris. The 
Whigs, therefore, got nothing out of Prior or out of his official 
correspondence. They took their revenge by keeping him under 
arrest: for a couple of years. When he regained his freedom 
he was penniless. His friends subscribed liberally for a sumptu- 
ous edition of his poems; Swift, for example, collected no less 
than £200 for him. The Harley family enabled Prior to buy 
a small estate, Down Hall, near Harlow in Essex, and they 
entertained him for months together at Wimpole, where he died 
in 1721. There is no doubt, unfortunately, that Prior shared 
the dissipated tastes of the society in which he mixed. But he 
must have been a good fellow at heart to win and retain the 
friendship of so many distinguished men and women. He was 
especially popular with children. We like to remember that 
his little friend Peggy Harley, who became Duchess of Portland, 
testified that at Wimpole Prior ‘‘ made himself beloved by 
every living thing in the house—master, child, and servant, 
human creature or animal.’’ That testimony goes far to out- 
weigh all the unkindly things said, truly or falsely, about the 
poet-diplomatist. 





SOME NEW MUSIC.* 

Arter the first performances of his Variations on Three Blind 
Mice in 1901 Mr. Holbrooke was hailed by the Press as “‘ the 
Richard Strauss of England.’ This was typically perverse, 
for the bluff humour of these Variations is far nearer the spirit 
of true comedy than Strauss’ heavy burlesque. With Strauss 
at his merriest, in Don Quixote, one is always conscious of the 
clown with the bladder, while Mr. Holbrooke wears his cap 
and bells with light-hearted exuberance. However, in his use 
of the orchestra Mr. Holbrooke obviously carries on the Wagner- 
Strauss tradition. 

The Wild Fowl Fantasy' is scored for Bass Flute, Oboe 
d’amore, Cor Anglais, Alto and Bass Clarinets, Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Saxophones, Bass Trumpet, Eupho- 
nium, and Contra Bass Tuba, in addition to the usual strings, 
wind, and percussion. This array of instruments is not kept 
idle, and in a pocket score the thirty and more necessary staves, 
with notes reduced to the size of pinheads and accidentals 
running amok in every bar, are by no means easy to read. 
Yet the effort is worth making. If Mr. Holbrooke’s work is 
sometimes ineffective in the concert room, possibly from want 
of adequate rehearsal, it is at least interesting on paper. He is 
always alert and original, and though his effects are often 
startling, he does not invent new means of expression when 
old ones will serve. The Wild Fowl music from his operatic 
Trilogy, The Cauldron of Anwyn, is among his best work. 
The Fantasy purports to describe first a wild sea and later the 
flight of sea-birds. Mr. Holbrooke excels in descriptive writing 
of this type. After opening with an energetic accompanying 
rhythm on the strings, the first few pages, adapted rather clumsily 
from their setting in the opera, seem quite meaningless, until, 
with a molto allegro fuoco, Mr. Holbrooke unchains his forces. 
Short phrases are tossed from instrument to instrument against 
a wild rushing passage on the lower strings. A whirling dis- 
cordant descent on the wood-wind, followed by a sudden 
pianissimo, leads to a tutti f/f, in which the brass maintains its 
reputation. A page or so later the “ wave” motif (an undu- 
lating figure in 6-8 time) is announced allegro agitato on the strings. 
This also works to a climax f/f, fades suddenly into a molto 
~ * (1) The Wild Fowl: Fantasy from the Children of Don. By Joset Holbrooke. 


Miniature Score. London: Goodwin and Tabb. [2s. 6d. net.J——{2) Bronwen 
By Josef Holbrooke. Miniature Score. Same publisher and price. 
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——(3) Reels and Strathspeys. Arranged by Josef Holbrooke. Piano Conductor. 
(2s, 6d. net.] Parts. [9s. net.) Same publisher.——{4) Nursery Rhymes. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by Dennis Arundell. With woodcuts by Lionel 
Penrose. Same publisher. [3s. net.}——(5) Rout. By Arthur Bliss. Arranged 
for Planoforte Duet, with part ad lib. for Soprano Voice. Same publisher. 
(6s. net..——{6) Nightfall. By Patrick Hadley. For Baritone Solo, Male 
Chorus, and Pianoforte. Same publisher. {1s. net.}——{7) Sonata No, 5 for 
Violin and Pianoforte. By Francis J. Morgan. Same publisher. (6s. net. 
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leggiero, misterioso, and gives place to the wild-fowl theme. 
Thenceforward the writing is exceptionally fine. This theme, 
which occurs in some form or other throughout the Trilogy, is 
lightly scored for four flutes with a wood-wind accompaniment. 
It weirdly suggests the harsh, screaming flight of sea-birds passing 
rapidly intothefardistance. Inthe Coda, appropriately enough, 
the theme is repeated pits mosso on the strings only, gradually 
growing higher and fainter until it is lost in a shimmer of sound. 

The Overture to Bronwen,? the last of the Trilogy, is 
interesting for technical reasons alone. Briefly, for those who 
are not familiar with Mr. Holbrooke’s work, the plot of The 
Cauldron of Anwyn is dominated by a cauldron which has as 
unpleasant qualities as the Nibelung’s Ring. In the first part, 
The Children of Don, this cauldron is stolen from Hell. It is 
installed in a Druidic temple, and there plays havoc with 
every one. In the Third Act, Dylan, the hero, is born. He, 
it is prophesied (the shadow of the Ring grows stronger), will 
be the greatest warrior in the world. However, in the second 
part, Dylan, he is killed at the moment when he threatens to 
develop into a second Siegfried; and the other characters, if 
not already dead, do not survive the fall of the curtain. The 
third part of the Trilogy, Bronwen, deals with much later 
events. Metempsychosis is dragged in to fill the stage; the 
characters are mostly re-incarnations of those in the two 
previous parts. The themes in Bronwen are also re-incarnations 
of previous themes. The overture opens with a quiet 
Andante. After a few horn calls, a peaceful diatonic theme on 
the strings divided into eleven parts flows pleasantly enough 
until it is forcibly interrupted by a modified form of the “ wave ” 
motif molto agitato. A melodious Larghetto follows for no 
particular reason, unless it has some dramatic significance, 
and then a sturdy Welsh folk tune, Maestoso, is played on the 
wind accompanied by harps. There is an accelerando, and the 
overture concludes with a vigorous descending phrase of three 
notes repeated with increasing fury. In form the Bronwen 
Overture is illogical (unless, as we have said, it has a dramatic 
meaning), but the orchestration is undoubtedly effective. 

Mr. Holbrooke, with his Celtic sympathies, was in his element 
when arranging these Scots tunes® for strings, flute, clarinet, 
horns, and trumpets. Perhaps a simpler harmonization would 
have been more appropriate, but Mr. Holbrooke’s settings are 
varied and ingenious. Delightfully humorous are Mr. 
Arundell’s arrangements of Nursery Rhymes,‘ for pianoforte duet 
with an easytreble. Rather than put old wine into new bottles 
in the Grainger-Scott manner, Mr. Arundell has preserved the 
flavour of his vintage by the simplest of means—the old bottle. 

Mr. Bliss is an up-to-date revolutionary. He is not content 
merely to expand and distort old modes of expression until 
they fit new ideas, as Mr. Holbrooke does ; he prefers to run the 
risk of an occasional ludicrous failure in his search for new and 
adequate means of expression. In the present phase of his 
development he affects the manner of Stravinsky, with a fresh- 
ness which is entirely individual. The storm music he wrote 
for Miss Viola Tree’s production of The Tempest is a good example 
of his method. It is scored for tenor and bass voices, trumpet, 
trombone, piano, six tympani, side drum, tenor drum, big drum, 
cymbals, and gong. With this extraordinary collection of 
instruments he obtains an almost perfect expression of his ideas. 
The result, as only those who have heard it will know, is an 
uncanny and terrifying realism. His Rout,’ written last year, 
could be described as an expressive hubbub. The cover design 
in colours by the late Mr. Lovat Fraser which adorns this 
arrangement admirably conveys the riotous movement of the 
music. Rout is, we might say, an artistic combination of Russian 
ballet with the clamour of actual carnival. The disjointed and 
meaningless syllables sung by the soprano skilfully suggest an 
excited and noisy crowd. The harmonies are daring, the rhythms 
vital and varied. Exhilaration, vacillating movement, kaleido- 
scopic changes of colour, are the patent qualities of this music. 
The cleverness of the orchestration is, of course, lost on the 
pianoforte, but after the tediousness of much modern work 
this arrangement is most stimulating. It is not great music; 
it is music in the prevailing fashion distinguished alone by 
earnes ness and vitality. 

Mr. Hadley’s Nightfall* is a subdued and effective work. 
He has relied too much on the intrinsic qualities of the Aeolian 
mode for obtaining an atmosphere which one sometimes feels 
reflects more credit on the mode than on Mr. Hadley. 
The male voice choruses are well written. The original 
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accompaniment is for flute, pianoforte, and strings, 








Mr. Morgan’s Sonata’? the~few passages of real beauty are 
surrounded by a mire of commonplace writing. Particularly 
exasperating, when one considers what his work would have 
been without it, is his persistent use of the facile diminished 
seventh chord, with its inevitable associations with third-rate 
opera. A chord of such over-ripe qualities should surely be 
sparingly used. Modern harmony abounds in more valuable 
combinations. The lyrical middle section of the Sonata has a 
graceful piano accompaniment. Mr. Clutsam’s April Nights 
is a musicianly and melodious Andantino of a popular type. 
Such music, one hopes, will eventually displace the ungram- 
matical and distressing music frequently heard in restaurants 
and cinemas, This will be a step towards higher things, 





THE THIRTEENTH HUSSARS.* 
Tue Thirteenth Hussars have been fortunate in their historian, 
Sir Mortimer Durand’s great experience of Indian government 
and diplomacy has enabled him to produce a book which is of 
wider and more general interest than any mere regimental 
record could hope to be, inasmuch as it includes one of the 
best brief accounts of the later campaign in Mesopotamia which 
we have yet seen, although it does not exceed the limits properly 
assigned to the history of a single unit. The admirable summary 
in Chapter IX. of the Mesopotamian situation after the fall of 
Kut-el-Amara is one of those masterly historical appreciations 
which can be written only by a man who has his subject at his 
fingers’ ends, and who knows the secret factors as well as the 
obvious ones. And the historian is equally fortunate in his 
subject. The Thirteenth Hussars were lucky enough to have 
the opportunity of doing real cavalry work in the late war, 
and on at least one occasion they added a page to the history 
of British cavalry which is as glorious as that which contains 
the record of their earlier charge at Balaclava. The regiment 
was raised in 1714, but did no great things in the first century of 
its existence. Indeed, when it was known as Gardiner’s Dragoons 
—in which regiment Captain Waverley had a troop—it was 
involved in the disgraceful rout of Prestonpans. Sir Mortimer 
Durand gives an interesting sketch of its achievements in the 
Peninsula and the Crimea, which may be read at length in the 
pages of Barrett. When the Great War broke out the regiment 
was in India. It sailed for France as part of the Meerut Division 


‘at the end of 1914, but during the eighteen months which it 


spent there, like other cavalry, it had no opportunity of doing its 
special work. The Indian Cavalry Division was, indeed, known 
in soldiers’ slang as ‘‘ the Iron Ration,” because it was only to 
be used in the last extremity. Consequently it was with con- 
siderable satisfaction that ofticers and men welcomed the news 
of their move to Mesopotamia, where they arrived in time to 
take a distinguished part in General Maude’s triumphant advance 
to Baghdad, and the later fighting which drove the Turks 
steadily back till the Armistice saved them from annihilation 
round Mosul. Sir Mortimer Durand had a quantity of valuable 
material at his disposal, in the shape of letters and diaries written 
by many officers and a few privates of the regiment, and is thus 
able to relate most of the incidents of the campaign in the 
actual words of those who participated in them. The most 
brilliant episode, perhaps, is that of the fight at Lajj, on 
March 5th, 1917, when the regiment found itself committed 
to charging concealed trenches manned by unbroken Turks with 
machine-guns, and caine heroically through this ordeal, though 
with heavy losses. It is worthy of note that the leading squadron 
was that of the gallant Captain Eve—who fell sword in hand at 
its head—which had been specially commended at the Delhi 
Durbar for its admirable appearance on parade. Sir Mortimer 
Durand makes some very pertinent remarks on the connexion 
between the two things—* the regiment which shows up well 
in the manoeuvres of the parade-ground will rarely fail to show 
itself efficient in the field.” We must not omit to praise the 
coloured drawings of scenes in the desert fighting, which, with 
numerous photographs and some useful sketch maps, add to 
the attractions of a very worthy record. 





FICTION. 


THE GRAVE IMPERTINENCE.f 
Mr. Marriott’s new book is not merely a remarkable novel, 
but is remarkable for a certain very odd and indefinable flavour 








* The Thirteenth Hussars in the Great War. By the Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer 


Durand, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E, With Maps and Illustrations, London: 
Blackwood. (423. net.) 

t The Grave Impertinence, By Charles Marriott. London: Hutchinson, 
(88. Gd. net.) 
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by which, as well as by its more definite good qualities, it is dis- 
tinguished. The most obvious and striking thing about the book, 
or perhaps we might say about that portion of its aut hor s mind to 
which this book is a window, is its subtlety. Mr. Marriott makes a 
point ; we agree. Very just. He makes another observation, 
rather like the first, and then slightly contrasts it with the other. 
We admire his nicety, but only to see that he is really leading 
up to a third point so fine as to be analysable or even per- 
ceptible only by the help of the two first arguments between 
which he has, as it were, imprisoned it. As often as not, this 
real or ultimate observation is so much a “fine shade” or 
“nice feeling’? as to be incapable of statement in words. 
But even if we do not quite catch it in the end, we are left 
within but a little circle of conjecture. There is, however, 
nothing fiddling in all this meticulous exactitude, because 
the fine-drawn arguments have almost always Jarger implica- 
tions. The book, in fact, continually reminds us of the use of 
spider's threads by astronomers. Because the objects of the 
measurement are two fixed stars, we are continually aware 
that the difference between the thickness of a strand of cotton 
and a spider’s thread laid upon the glass of the telescope might 
represent a difference of a million miles in two calculations. 
Much of the earlier part of the book is, unfortunately, badly 
written and so inadequately punctuated as to be not a 
little difficult to read aloud. ‘This is particularly annoying 
in a book of which the thought is so careful and exact- 
We expect Miss Austen’s delicate polish, and we too often 
yet the hasty work of daily journalism. We hope that 
next time Mr. Marriott has wine of such bouquet for us 
he will be careful that none of it has to be drunk from a chipped 
jam-pot. As for the characters and events of the book, they 
are all admirably suited to the illustration and development 
of Mr. Marriott’s nest of arguments. They are all interesting 
enough to carry the reader along, but at a sufficiently gentle 
pace to enable him to savour and enjoy the real qualities of the 
hook as he goes. Here is a point over which many fiction 
writers make mistakes. Scott and even that conscious artist 
Stevenson frequently did, for example. The proper regulation 
of the reader’s pace and the deliberate focusing of his interest 
now upon plot, now upon character, now upon argument, 
now upon purely aesthetic passages, form an important part 
of the narrator’s art. Stevenson, for instance, often makes the 
reader feel merely impatient with fine pieces of description 
Hecause his attention has just been focused upon the plot and 
the author has, so to speak, forgotten to turn off the lime. 
Therefore the passage which should have adorned the tale 
becomes a mere interruption, and not only does the reader 
entirely miss its beauties, but he actively chafes while his eye 
runs hastily over the carefully balanced phrases till he gets 
to the part where he can learn if 
«The Chinaman’s pigtail stood the strain, 


Or the chocolate creams were all cocaine.” 


But his Philistinism is the fault not of the reader but of the | 


author. This matter of pace and focus is analogous to that of 
stage lighting. An actor does not use his face to portray 
emotions, nor does a scenic artist employ great colour effects, 
on the dark side of the stage. This kind of mistake Mr. 
Marriott has almost entirely avoided. It is very difficult 
to select a passage from the book which will give the reader a 
notion of its peculiar qualities because its structure is very 
close, and the flavour of phrases which are really allusions to 
previous incidents is lost in an extract. However, the following 
may give the reader some idea. It must be explained that 
Mendoza and Sara are a brother and sister—very attractive 
and intelligent Jews—and that George is the—now slightly half- 
hearted—maker of an industrial village, whose progress is 
viewed with misgiving by General Dunster, the charming Radical 
Gencral who is the local Squire :— 

“*Is George in love with Miss Dunster?’ ‘TI don’t know,’ 
said Sara, candidly, and as if a little surprised at her own 
ignorance on that point, ‘ nor, I think, does he.’ ‘ Well, is she 
in love with him?’ . . . ‘Yes,’ said Sara, quietly though 
emphatically. ‘How do you know ?’ he said, with respectful 
amusement at her certainty. ‘Quien sabe?’ said Sara; ‘ but 
partly because she is vexed with him.’ ‘This being in love,’ 
said Mendoza, sententiously, ‘seems to be a complicated 
business.’ ‘Poor Philip!’ said Sara. She said it lightly, but 
studied him with real concern. ‘On the contrary,’ he said 
briskly, ‘mine is a simple nature.’ ‘ Yes, I really think it is,’ 
she said, though still in a tone of regret. . . . ‘I don’t think 
he knows—yet. But she lies in the same direction, and I think 
that when he comes to himself completely he will know that he 





| 





is in love with her.’ ‘She’s the white woman, in fact ?’ said 
Mendoza, harshly. ‘ Yes,’ said Sara, with a quick glance at 
him, ‘ though neither he nor she would make that distinction.’ 
‘What do they want, these people ?” said Mendoza, throwin 
out his hands in despair. ‘ I don’t know,’ said Sara, half Smeal 
and half compassionate, ‘and I don’t suppose they could tell 
us, not in words that we could understand, because what they 
want is what they are.’ ‘ If they had thought out an alternative, 
I could understand, even if I disagreed with it,’ said her brother, 
taking a shorter view than hers. ‘ Obviously we can’t go back 
to the middle ages, but at least a case could be made out for some 
sort of guild system. In fact, people are doing it. But you are 
not going to tell me that either George or General Dunster wants 
that.” ‘Do you know, Philip,’ she said, after studying him, 
maternally, for a moment, ‘I think you over-estimate the 
intellectual consistency of other people. As you said, yours is 
a simple nature. I don’t mean that General Dunster is not 
simple, but it is a simplicity that you cannot understand. It 
is made up of little, sure things: a aca a tree, a woman with 
a baby, a man working with a spade. What you would call a 
pettifogging way of doing things. Until ~we went down to 
Hinton Causeway I didn’t understand ; indeed, I don’t under- 
stand it now; but I can see that it is their way, and that it 
has a meaning for them.’ ” 

It is most refreshing to come occasionally upon a novel like 
The Grave Impertinence, which does not seem to have been 
hacked out with the wood-chopper. 





A Green Grass-Widow, and other Stories. By Jane H. Find- 
later. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—Echoes of the Great War 
still haunt the minds of the: makers of books all the world over. 
It is well that this should be so. And when they come to us in 
the original and graphic guise of these four stories it is even 
better. In A Green Grass-Widow Miss Findlater describes the 
impact of the war as it affected the nomadic tinker folk—half 
Romany, half pure-bred Scot—who still frequent the Highlands 
of Scotland. With sympathetic insight and no little humour 
she interprets, as always, pre-eminently the woman’s point of 
view. This is true of all the first three stories. In the last, 
“Compulsory Rations,’ it is the twelve-year-old Sandy who 
plays the hero and whose unconscious tragedy it was that for 
him the glory of battle was consummated in the failure of one 
soldier of the King to return from France. 

READABLE Novets.—The Sleuth of St. James's Square. By 
Melville Davisson-Post. (Appleton. 8s. 6d. net.)—To those 
who like the species even the mediocre in detective stories is 
often acceptable. The discoveries on the part of Sir Henry 
Marquis, an imaginary Chicf of the Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard, if they escape mediocrity, unfortunately escape 
also, by some failure of inspiration, inclusion in the category of 
stories capable of keeping the reader out of bed.——T he Inevitable. 
By Annie Luden. (Holden and Hardingham. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
An interesting story of the Dutch sea-coast, containing a most 
moving description of a great flood, when the dyke burst and the 
storm gates also failed to play their part.——Ashes to Ashes. 
By Isabel Ostrander. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)-—A 
remarkably powerful story of a series of murders and their 
detection. A man murders his wife in a fit of jealous anger. 
In the effort to conceal his crime he is led on to commit a second 
murder and to attempt a third. In this last attempt he is 
foiled by his intended victim, who is able to convict him of both 
his former crimes. The mental processes of the villain are 
admirably worked out. The Ways of Laughter. By Harold 
Begbie. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A dryasdust professor is 
persuaded by an elderly bachelor to embark upon a kind of rake’s 
progress, accompanied by his unsophisticated daughter. The 
story of the daughter’s subsequent sophistication is tragic enough, 
and well told, and the elderly bachelor is given an opportunity 
to justify his existence.——Satan. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—Exceedingly wild adventures 
amongst the islands of the tropics. What the reader is sure to 
want most to know is how Jude and Ratcliffe’s experiment worked 
out on land, but that, unfortunately, Mr. Stacpoole does not 
tell us.———Ivory and Apes. By Mrs. Evan Nepean. (John 
Bale and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is very little new material 
in Mrs, Nepean’s second Stuart novel to distinguish it from her 
first. The same figures people the Restoration stage, although 
more prominence is given to Nell of Old Drury and less to 
Monmouth than was the case in My Two Kings. The personality 
of Charles II. is effectually obscured by romantic sentiment in 
both books.——-The Pleasant Husband, and other Stories. By 
Marjorie Bowen. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)—These 
stories reveal the author of 7'he Viper of Milan and other lurid 
tales in a somewhat fresh light. There is the same brilliant 
colouring, the same sense of the dramatic, but the shading is 
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finer and the material in most instances far more deftly handled 
In “The Pleasant Husband’’ this development is strongly 
marked, though that story has undoubtedly certain char- 
acteristics in common with Miss Bowen’s earlier work. But in 
“The Wall” and in “The Confession of Floris Heenvliet” we 
encounter something of a different quality altogether. 
Intensity. By Constance L. Smith. (Melrose. 6s. net.)—When 
the reader is told that the whole action of this story takes place 
between the early forenoon and six o’clock in the evening of 
the same day he will realize that in one sense at least the 
title is appropriate to the book. But the intensive method 
has its drawbacks, and in spite of fairly clear delineation of 
character and at least one genuinely dramatic situation, the 
presentment of the heroine, at any rate, would appear to have 
suffered from an over-application of heat in the incubatory 


blages. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. D. H. LAWRENCE'S WORK.* 
Mr. D. H. LawkENcE seems, at any rate for the present, to have 
come to the end of his poetical utterances. The novelist, and 
still more the philosopher, was always inclined to shoulder the 
poet, and now, for the time being, seems to have ousted him. 
Mr. Lawrence has had a considerable influence upon other modern 
writers, and it is perhaps not uninteresting in this pause of his 
career to endeavour to estimate the nature of his contribution 
to modern lyrical poetry. For reasons of space, I propose to 
leave out of consideration the long narrative poem, “ Look, we 
have come through.” In the first place, on coming back to Mr. 
Lawrence's poems, we shall probably be struck by their vigour. 
The emotional stress is often tremendous. We feel that the con- 
tent is, as it were, always bursting out of the skin of the poem. 
The inspiration was apparently, as a rule, too white-hot to 
submit to the bonds of a regular metre. Often there was 
not even time for any symbolism. The poem is a naked, 
direct statement. Take the following. It seems devoid of 
every quality that we expect in verse except emotion, and yet 
who can deny it the title of poetry ? 
“And if I never see her again ? 

I think, if they told me so, 

I could convulse the heavens with my horror. 

I think I could alter the frame of things in my agony. 

I think I could break the system with my heart. 

I think, in my convulsion, the skies would break.” 
This directness often gives to the poems a curious flavour that 
we associate with very different productions—Mr. Waley’s 
exquisite translations from the Chinese. They have the same 
naked simplicity, but their writers have come to it not from stress 
and agony of emotion, but from niceness and satiety, and a 
taste purged and refined through the centuries. 

What do we have to pay for this tensity, this veritable vibra- 
tion, in Mr. Lawrence? As we should expect, his poems, or 
rather his mental attitude, seem to be without sense of propor- 
tion and his work seems to be done without consciousness. He is 
struggling so hard to give utterance tosome burning emotion that 
his verse often becomes tortured and harsh—a contortion rather 
thana poem. The more violent the emotion of which he writes, 
the more we are conscious of a febrile quality in the verse. He 
can never stand back from his passion. Therefore we often 
find that his most passionate love poetry, remarkable as it is, 
is so feverish, so contorted, as to be pathology, not literature. 
We have perhaps been moved and duly caught into the swing 
of the poet’s mood, and then Mr. Lawrence lets his fever get 
the better of him and lets himself slip into what is something 
very near to delirium—too near, at any rate, to be expressed 
in half a dozen lines. And so it is that we find the paradox 
that Mr. Lawrence often writes best upon what are to him 
emphatically secondary subjects. ‘Two poems about children in 
Amores, for instance, are extraordinarily beautiful and well 
observed, especially perhaps the one which begins :— 

“When the bare feet of the baby beat across the grass 

The little white feet nod like white flowers in the wind,” 
and which ends :— 


“TI long for the baby to wander hither to me 
Like a wind-shadow wandering over the water, 
So that she can stand on my knee 
With her little bare feet in my hands, 

Cool like syringa buds, 
Firm and silken like pink young peony flowers.” 


But whatever may be Mr. Lawrence’s faults, this poem illustrates 
* Amores: Poems. By D. H. Lawrence, London: Duckworth, 














his chief virtue. He is never negligible. His poems have an 
intense objective existence. To borrow a most repulsive 
expression from the jargon of the stage, they are always “ strong,” 
There appears to be no civilized expression which gives the notion 
conveyed by the phrase, ** Punch back of it.” And yet this is q 
quality of which we are particularly conscious in poetry. There 
are delightful poets whose works are singularly wraith-like, 
They may be admirable and charming, but we feel that they are 
akin to Herrick’s daffodils and fade away so fast that we must 
use a sort of cunning in relation to them—must stalk them, Per 
contra, there are poems which we may like much less ; they are 
often dull or unsubtle, for instance, but they are, as it were, 
irrevocable. This vigorous life belongs, in a high degree, to Mr. 
Lawrence’s lyrical poetry. It is this lesson of strength that 
he has to impart to younger writers. Nevertheless, his decision 
to express himself in prose for the moment may very likely be 
a@ wise one. A. Wic.iAms-E xis, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





THE OcToBER MaGaztnes.—Colonel John Ward opens the 
Nineteenth Century with some plain words about “‘ The Issue in 
Ireland.” He regrets that an offer was made to Sinn Fein at 
such a time. If the offer is finally rejected, he says that the 
Government must at all costs maintain the authority of Parlia- 
ment in Ireland. But they should, he thinks, ask Parliament to 
give the offer of “Dominion Home Rule” statutory form, so 
that suspicious Nationalists may be assured of its genuineness. 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey writes on “ The Washington Conference and 
the ‘Hand-fasting’ of Britain and America,” insisting that 
Great Britain must “ make it clear to the American people that 
we will stand by them and back them in their proposals at the 
Conference.” He urges the British Press “to treat the Confer- 
ence not with a weary politeness or a dogged and painstaking 
sympathy but with zeal and enthusiasm and with that appreci- 
ation with which a great cause should be handled.” Lord 
Selborne gives a spirited and detailed criticism of “A Bill to 
abolish Private Property in Land,” lately presented by the 
Labour Party ; it is well worth reading by house-owners as well 
as landowners, who would all be ruined, while the country would 
not benefit. Sir Henry Rew, discussing “The Agricultural 
Wage,” describes the work of the Wages Board and pleads for 
conciliation between farmers and labourers now that the Board 
is abolished. Lieutenant-Colonel Gerald B. Hurst laments the 
decision to reduce the Territorial Army, under the ironical 
heading of “A Great Victory for the Economists”; it is, he 
says, in reference to the score of disbanded battalions, “a 
false economy to deprive the country of these nurseries of 
character and capacity,” and a misfortune from the social 
standpoint. The total saving is estimated at £400,000 a year. 
Colonel J. F. C. Fuller discusses “‘ The Purpose and Nature of a 
Fleet,” and concludes that the wisest purpose is that which the 
Admiralty has apparently adopted, to “ maintain a one-Power 
standard which will not stimulate our arrogance or desire for 
war.” Sir Henry M. Lawson contributes a sympathetic and 
instructive article on Lord Kitchener. Seiior Pijoan in an article 
on the situation in Spain declares that a serious campaign in 
the Riff will mean a Communist insurrection at home, in the 
absence of the troops. He says that the rebels get arms from 
Tangier, which should, he thinks, be assigned to Spain. Captain 
Swinton pleads for a reconsideration of the vexed question of 
“The Site of London University”; he favours the Holland 
Park site as against Bloomsbury, where there is not enough 
space for expansion, and he will not admit that it is too late to 
reconsider the Government’s choice of Bloomsbury. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison contributes a charming dialogue, “De 
Senectute,” in praise of a good old age, which, we are sure, 
expresses the author's feelings more truly than Cicero’s 
treatise did. Miss Katharine C. Hopkinson wfftes with 
knowledge of “The Poetry of Peasant Speech.”——In the 
Fortnightly Review Mr. Edmund Gosse gives some interest- 
ing recollections of Lord Wolseley, whom he knew well. Lord 


Wolseley served in China in 1860 and ever after retained a great 
respect for the ordinary Chinaman—“ the cleanest, the most 
temperate, the most philosophical creature in the world.” It 
was by a mere chance that Lord Wolseley was not sent under 
@ flag of truce instead of Captain Brabazon, who was foully 
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murdered by his Chinese escort. ‘‘ Damon” contributes an 
article on “ Peace and the Baghdad Railway,” drawing attention 
to the obscurity of the agreement made between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy last year for the future management of the 
railway. France, it seems, will have the larger share. Mr. 
R. C, Long gives @ detailed account of “‘ Dr. Wirth’s Financial 
Reform,” which is based on a compulsory mortgage to the State 
of part of the “ gold value ” of all property and on the raising 
of foreign loans for which the mortgage would be a security. 
Mr. L. D. Charles shows that the boundary dispute between 
Panama and Costa Rica may be traced back to the royal grant 
of Veragua to Christopher Columbus and has been in progress 
since the sixteenth century, because the Madrid authorities 
did not know the geography of Central America. Mrs. H. A. L. 
Fisher writes sympathetically and helpfully about “The Un- 
married Mother.’’ Colonel F. P. Cockerell explains clearly the 
situation in Upper Silesia. Mr. A. J. Liversedge revives an old 
project for letting the sea flow across Galilee into the Jordan 
Valley and the Dead Sea and beyond—a project which he 
thinks that Ezekiel foretold. Mr. 8S. M. Ellis has a pleasant 
article on his old friend the late Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. Julian 
S. Huxley sends from Spitsbergen a notable paper on “* The 
Biology of Spitsbergen Birds.” “In the laboratory or the 
lecture-room,” he says, “‘ Evolution often seems to elude the 
mind, to become a doctrine rather than a reality. . . 
Here in the open one sees its slow finger at work and realizes 
that, with time, all things are possible to Life.” Sir Frederick 
Maurice writes in the Contemporary on “ The Limitation of 
Armaments.” He maintuins that, if the reduction of armaments 
is to be lasting, “‘ there must be other forces at work ‘than a 
demand for economy.” He looks to the League of Nations to 
arouse public opinion and to keep watch lest any States should 
seek to evade such agreements as may be made. Great Britain, 
he says, cannot hope for any further serious reduction of ‘her 
military expenditure, but he thinks that the three great naval 
Powers may agree to reduce the number of their battleships. 
Dr. Addison has a vigorous article on “The Redemption of 
Slums,” lamenting the reduction of the State grant in aid of 
rebuilding schemes, and maintaining that it is false economy 
to leave the slum-dwellers to fill the hospitals, workhouses, and 
sanatoria. Dr. Addison’s sentiments are admirable, but he is 
blind to the financial problems involved. Professor Patrick 
Geddes, who has spent many months in Palestine in order to 
prepare plans for the development of the towns and villages, 
contributes an instructive and impartial article on “‘ Palestine 
in Renewal.” He says that the Arab landowners are getting 
very high prices for their land from the Jews and are often glad 
to have Jewish settlers, who set a good example to the native 
farmers. Most of the Jewish immigrants are, he thinks, quiet 
and hard-working people. ‘The area of Palestine available 
for reclamation and improvement is vastly greater than its 
present too scanty population can overtake.” Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah, who has recently visited Bokhara, describes ‘“‘ The Bol- 
shevist Menace in the Middle East.” The Bolsheviks have 
enslaved the wretched Moslems of Bokhara and Turkestan and 
threaten Afghanistan. He pleads for “overtures” to the 
Afghans, but it is they who have rejected the old alliance and 
who do not seem inclined to renew it in a modified form. Mr. 
8. K. Ratcliffe writes on “ Prohibition: Plain Facts and Common 
Sense’ in America, making light of the partial failure of the 
law, and suggesting that we ought to send a commission of 
inquiry to report on this “‘momentous movement which is 
changing the entire civilization of the West.” Blackwood’ s 
has an entertaining article by Brigadier-General H. H. Austin 
on “ Rifle Thieves of Iraq,” who gave the British Army much 
trouble during the advance up the Tigris. The more agile 
thieves pretended to be dogs or jackals. There is a good paper 
on “Seven Years of War and the Salt Range,” in which justice 
is done to the Punjabi soldier. Mr. A. W. Long’s “A Shooting 
Trip in the Emerald Isle” recalls the pleasant days that are 
gone and may never return if Sinn Fein has its way. 











The September issue of the Journal (5s. net) of the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth contains an important 
paper by Miss Marie Lebour on ‘“‘ The Larval and Post-larval 
Stages of the Pilchard, Sprat and Herring,” based on researches 
in the famous laboratory. There is also an elaborate study of 
the life-history of various species of dog-fish which are landed 
at Plymouth, prepared “ in view of the fact that dog-fishes are 
now of undoubted importance as marketable food-fishes,” 








though they are not sold to the public under their right name. 
Two species are locally called “‘ Sweet William,” but they are 
unfortunately distinguished for their offensive smell and have 
to be packed apart from other kinds of dog-fish, 


We must warmly commend the enterprise of Messrs. Eveleigh 
Nash and Grayson in starting a new series of reprints at a 
moderate price. The first six volumes of “ Nash’s Great Novel 
Library ” are Almayer’s Folly by Mr. Conrad, The Four Feathers 
by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, In Kedar’s Tents by H. 8. Merriman, 
Tristram of Blent by Anthony Hope, Rodney Stone by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle, and Red Pottage by Miss Cholmondeley—a capital 
selection of good novels. They are published in the ordinary 
octavo size, and the type and paper are surprisingly good. 
Yet the price is only half a crown, though the printing is done 
in England. It is to be hoped that the venture will have the 
success which it deserves, 





El Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. By Julia Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
(Hispanic Society of America: H. Milford. 5s. net.)—This is 
an attractive little essay by a competent hand on “ the first 
South American who has won for himself a permanent place 
in the history of Spanish literature.” Garcilasso was the son of 
one of the conquistadores of Peru by the Indian princess Chimpa 
Ocllo, the granddaughter of Tupac Inca Yucanqui, who had 
escaped from the massacre of most of her royal kinsfolk at the 
hands of the Inca Atahualpa. Garcilasso was born at Cuzco 
in 1539, and lived there until 1559, when his parents died, 
He then went to Spain and served in the army for many years, 
In his retirement he wrote his famous history of the conquest 
of Peru and a history of the first Spanish expedition to Florida. 
As a half-breed he could do justice both to the Incas and to 
their conquerors. The late Sir Clements Markham found a 
copy of Garcilasso in a remote Indian village in Peru, and 
discovered that the Indian owner knew the book well. 


British Heraldry. By Cyril Davenport. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
—Mr. Davenport devotes his brief opening chapter to the early 
developments of heraldry and to the Heralds’ College, and then 
gives an outline of the art, with the principal terms used. Two- 
thirds of the book is, however, occupied with badges and crests 
and supporters; there are two very long lists of the peerage 
and baronetage, arranged according to the subjects of their 
crests and of their supporters respectively. A concluding 
chapter treats of the heraldry of the British Crown from the 








Conquest. The book has sixteen illustrations of moderate 
quality. Beginners may find it helpful. 


Things Seen in Florence. By E. Grierson. (Seeley, Service. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This little book, pleasantly written and well 
illustrated, deserves special commendation because it is not 
concerned with art galleries and churches. Nothing infuriates 
a modern Italian so much as the English visitor’s assumption 
that Italy is merely a museum, interesting only for its past. 
Miss Grierson writes of the Florence and the Florentines of 
to-day, and describes the street scenes, the festivals, and the 
home-life, as well as the enchanting country outside the walls. 
She does not discuss masterpieces, but she tells women tourists 
to take their wraps with them when they set out at an early 
hour for the long and arduous pilgrimage through the Uffizi 
or to the Duomo and San Marco, as the great stone buildings 
are bitterly cold as compared with the streets. Miss Grierson 
is, in fact, a cheerful and helpful guide for those who do not 
know Florence well. 


Creole Families of New Orleans. By Grace King. (Mac- 
millan, 30s. net.)—Miss King’s local knowledge and enthusiasm 
have enabled her to collect much interesting information about 
the leading French families of New Orleans, which was founded 
by Bienville in 1720 and which, though it remained a French 
possession for less than half a century, long preserved its French 
character. She recalls the painful story of the cession of 
Louisiana to Spain after the Seven Years’ War, and the vain 
protest of the French colonists against being handed over like 
so many slaves; the Spaniards, tactless as ever, executed some 
of the leading citizens and thus alienated their new subjects at 
the outset. When Napoleon took back Louisiana and sold it 
to the United States, the shrewder people of New Orleans 
rejoiced, foreseeing that their city would profit by the opening 
of free trade with the interior. There were social differences 
between the aristocratic French society and the rougher 
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American immigrants, and there was sharp competition between 
the French and American land speculators. In the chapter on 
Bernard de Marigny, head of one of the oldest and wealthiest 
French families, we are shown how the easy-going seigneur was 
ruined because he could not adapt himself to the new con- 
ditions. The book is illustrated with sketches of old French 
houses and some of the eighteenth-century furniture that 
has survived. 


Winchester ; its History, Buildings and People. (Winchester : 
Wells.) —The members of the Winchester College Archaeological 
Society in 1913 co-operated in producing a short history of the 
city and the school. They have now issued a second and much 
revised edition, with plans and pictures by one of their number. 
It is an attractive and interesting book, written in a spirited 
style by authors who evidently enjoyed their task. The inci- 
dental sketches of mediaeval life are particularly good. 


The Ex-Kaiser in Exile. By Lady Norah Bentinck. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s, 6d. net.)—Lady Norah Bentinck, a niece 
by marriage of Count Godard Bentinck, stayed at Amerongen 
last year, saw the ex-Kaiser, and conversed with his aide-de-camp, 
Captain von Ilsemann, who married Count Godard’s daughter. 
She reports that the author of the war is still unable to under- 
stand the full meaning of his crime, and does not know why he 
is the object of universal detestation. It appears that Count 
Godard Bentinck did not know the ex-Kaiser, and did not 
invite him to Amerongen, but was requested by the Dutch 
Foreign Office to receive the unwelcome guest, if only for a few 
days. The authoress apparently does not know why this 
invidious duty was thrust upon her relative, but she suggests 
that the house, being remote from towns and surrounded by 
a double moat, was easy to guard. Her book is readable. 


The English Dominican Province (1221-1921). (Catholic 
Truth Society. 3s. 6d. net.)—A number of Dominican friars 
and one sister have collaborated in this volume of essays, 
describing the work of the Friars Preachers in the seven centuries 
since they landed in England, headed by Gilbert Ash. Father 
Bede Jarrett, dealing with “The Foundation,” rightly empha- 
sizes the importance of the Dominican movement in its early 
days, in making the pulpit popular and in organizing the 
University of Oxford. He tries to put St. Dominic, the perse- 
cutor of the Albigenses, in a favourable light. The story is 
brought down to the present day and includes chapters on the 
nuns of the “Second Order” and on the “ Third Order” or 
‘Tertiaries, who are lay folk and do not take vows. 


The Interpreter in War and in Peace: His Task, His Spirit. 
By Gaston Hanet-Archambault. (Patis: A. Davy.)—The 
author of these pleasant papers, written in good English, was a 
lecturer at Biesles, the training centre for interpreters attached 
to the American army in France. He discusses the responsi- 
bilities of an interpreter, who must have good manners and 
tact as well as knowledge, and the best way of learning English. 
He quotes Beaumarchais’ hero as saying: “ Diable! c’est une 
belle langue que l'anglais ; il en faut peu pour aller loin. Avec 
God-dam, en Angleterre, on ne manque de rien, nulle part.” 
Nowadays, he adds, France has borrowed so many English words, 
especially sporting terms, that-Beaumarchais is out of date. 
The profits on the little book go towards the Biesles Memorial 
Fund. 


The East African Force, 1915-1919. By Brigadier-General 
C. P. Fendall. (Witherby. 16s. net.)—The author's knowledge 
and candour lend interest to this account-of an arduous campaign. 
The German commander, as he says, made it his sole object 
to prolong the war and to give us as much trouble as possible. 
In the bush fighting the Germans had a double advantage in 
being used to the country and in acting on the defensive. It 
was difficult to bring them to a stand, and virtually impossible, 
in the unknown jungle, to surround and capture them. The 
author thinks that General Smuts, like Lord Roberts in tho 
Transvaal in 1900, was too hasty in assuming that the war was 
over when the enemy had been driven into the unhealthy 
south-eastern district away from the railway and the ports. 
General Hoskins and General van Deventer, who in turn suc- 
ceeded General Smuts, had to deal with a large and very mobile 
German force, who were freed from the responsibility of defending 
any particular line. The British, Indian, and South African 





forces suffered greatly from malaria and other diseases, aggra- 
vated by fatigue and exposure. The transport problem seemed 








at times almost insoluble,*partly because there were not enough 
motor vehicles, partly because the large tracts of black cotton 
soil quickly became impassable after rain. Yet the troops were 
fed somehow, and the sick were cared for, through the uncon. 
querable energy of the British officer. The book is illustrated 
with photographs and a sketch-map. 





We are glad to see a reissue of F. W. H. Myers’s Essays 
Classical and Modern (Macmillan, 12s. net), formerly published 
in separate volumes. The opening essay on “ Greek Oracles,” 
with its characteristic touch of doubt—‘ whether we have 
indeed so fully explained away the beliefs of the world’s past, 
whether we can indeed so assuredly define the beliefs of its 
future ”—is still fresh and suggestive. All the essays, indeed, 
are well worth reading again, for Myers wrote admirable prose, 
and was a detached and dispassionate critic of the great moderns 
like Hugo; George Sand, Renan, and George Eliot. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

What We Want and Where We Are: Facts not Phrases. By 
W. A. Appleton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, net.)—— 
Iast Studies in Criminology. By H. B. Irving. (Collins. 
15s. net.) Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury. By 
Charles T. Gatty. (Cassell. 2 vols. 638. net.)——The Later 
Periods of Quakerism. By Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. 
2 vols. 30s. net.) Fishing from the Earliest Times. By 
William Radcliffe. (Murray. 28s. net.)——A History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by H. W. V. Temperley. 
Vols. IV. and V. (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
42s. net each.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Baker (G. P.), Dramatic Technique, 8vo.................. (J. Cape) net 18.0 
Bateman (H. M.), A Book of Drawings, introd. by G. K. Chesterton, 

Be bicdbtceka db cereninheenahendnwekdlense oe kaa dnmwnie’ (Methuen) net 10.6 
Bell (Mary I. M.), A Short History of the Papacy, 8vo.....(Methuen) net 21/0 
Book of Saints, The, A Dictionary of Servants of God Canonized by the 

ee 2, CG wicceccesesseceseaneacanns (Black) net 126 
Bosworth (the late J.), An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 4to. Parts 1—3 

(complete), clo., 50/0 net; Part 3, swd....... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 31/6 
Burns (D.), An Introduction to Blophysics, roy 8vo...... (Churchill) net 21.0 
Calvert (A. F.), Spanish Royal Tapestries, cr 8vo............. (Lane) net 15,0 
Carpenter (Captain A. F. B.), Blocking of Zeebrugge, Svo...(Jenkins) net 15 0 
Chapin (H.), Comedies of, introd. by J. M. Barrie, 8vo...... (Chatto) net 126 


Fairless (M.), Roadmender, illus. with 20 photographs by Will F. Taylor, 
GRD vccccccccccescoeccscccecccesocsesceseceoceses (Duckworth) net 21/0 
Fischer (M. H.), Soaps and Proteins, 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 24,0 


Fitzwilliams (D. C. L.), A Pocket Surgery, cr 8vo........ (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Gargantua and His Son Pantagruel: Lives, Herole Deeds and Sayings of, 

by Francis Rabelais, 18m0...........00..ecceeeeeeeres (Chatto) net 10/6 
George (W. L.), A London Mosaic, pictures by Philippe Forbes-Robertson, 

BOF GOs rccvcceccccccscccccscvecsccocsvescesecveseveses (Collins) net 15/0 
Gregory (J. W.), Rift Valleys and Geology of Hast Africa, Svo (Seeley) net 32/0 
Ham (G. H.), Reminiscences of a Raconteur, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15.0 


Henderson (B.) and Jones (8.), Wonder Tales of Ancient Wales, roy 8vo 
(P. Allan) net 42/0 
Herbert (A. S.), Hot Springs of New Zealand, 5vo.......... (Lewis) net 15/0 


Hills (J. W.), A History of Fly Fishing for Trout, 8vo...... (P. Allan) net 126 
Hudson (W. H.), A Traveller th Little Things, 8vo..........+. (Dent) net 10/6 
Lubbock (P.), Craft of Fiction, BVO. ........- 66. ee ee eeeee (J. Cape) net 9/0 
Lynwood (L. J.), Lester Grayling, K.C., cr 8VO..........44. (J. Bale) net 7/6 
Mills (C.), Where the Rainbow Ends, 4to...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20 0 
Moyer (J. A.) and Sampson (C. H.), Practical Trade Mathematics, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 80 
Olds (M.), High Cost of Strikes, 8VO.... 2... 6c cee eee ee (Putnam) net 15 0 
Radcliffe (W.), Fishing from the Earliest Times, 8vo........ (Murray) net 28/0 
Scott (E.), Dancing for Strength and Beauty, 8vo. .(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12.6 
Simpson (M. W. Hilton-), Among tho Hill Folk of Algeria, 8vo (Unwin) net 21,0 
Spiller (G.), A New System of Scientific Procedure, 8vo ......(Watts) net 106 
Sport of Our Ancestors, ed. and sel. by Lord Willoughby de Broke, roy 8vo 
(Constable) net 21,0 
Vechten (C. Van), Tiger in the House, roy 8vo..........- {Heilnemann) net 25,0 
Wesley’s Standard Sermons, ed. and annot. by H. H. Sugden, Vol. L., 
TOY BVO... cccccscccccscc cscs hoe sesscccesccccecsces w. ¢. 0.) net 21,0 
Wood (Rev. Canon T.), Birds One Should Know, illus. by and Green, : 
TOY BVO... ceccccecccreccereceseceesesssseseees (Gay & Hancock) net 10.6 











TILO - LEUM 


Gives T 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION F REE 


AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 
S.P. 110, Gentlemen's Iinen Handkerchiefs with 
g-inch hem, _—— 7 > = A reduced price, per 


Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid om 20s. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITB INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICE3 
PRIOR TO STOCKTAKING. 


STORY’S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 


CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write for Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LTD., Kensington High Street, W. 


| DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
| NOTICE.—The business of M. F, Dent, 
| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
| become re-united with, and is trading under the 


: x name of : 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addressos: -— 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C.& 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC 3, 


H.M. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


THE GOLFER’S 
VERDICT 


THE PLUS-ONE SAUCE 
is 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in aG OLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1 


DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


ANTED, within radius of half-a-mile from Victoria or 

Sloane Square, five or six UNFURNISHED ROOMS and bathroom with 
attendance: maisonette or flat ; rooms in private house not objected to. Rent 
moderate.—Box 1082, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE.—The 


Council of the British and Foreign School Society will appoint, as soon 
as possible, a resident LADY PRINCIPAL of Saffron Walden Training College, 
at a salary of £500 per annum, together with board, roome, &c. Candidates 
holding a University degree (or its equivalent) ‘will, ‘other things ome equal, 
have preferenca Forms of application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed 
foolscap envelopes, from the SECRET ARY of the SOCIETY, to whom, at the 
address given below, applications, with printed or typewritten copies of not more 
than four tostt.nonials (preferably on foolscap paper), should be sent not gd 
than November Ist. Personal canvassing will disqualify the applicant.—F. 





FALLAIZE, Secretary, British and Foreign Schoo! Society, 114 Temp! © Chambers 
dJondon, B.C, 4 


Ls will be glad to receive commissions for RESEARCH 
WORK of any description. Record Office, ‘—_—e Museum, &c.—Box 
1081, The Spectator, 18 York Street, London, W.C. 2 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date emanate on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Prico 2s. 6d. to 2s, 10d., post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1 











LECTURES, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The CREIGHTON LECTURE for 1921- 22, entitled “NAPOLEON AND 
THE BRITISH NAVY AFTER TRAFALGAR,’ ? will be delivered by Sir JULIAN 
CORBETT, LL.M., F.S.A., at KING’S COL LEGE, STRAND, W.C, 2, at 5 p.m. 
on TU ESDAY, oc TOBE R llth. The Chair will be taken by ‘the FIRST LORD 
of the ADMIRALTY (the Right Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, G.B.E.). ADMIS- 
SION _—— by ticket to be obtained from the Registrar, King’ 8 College, Strand, 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T, W. H. INSKIP, Esq., E.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A, 
Students are yoepaned, for the Arts and Scisnce Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
_Apply to the Principal, Ww ESTBIELD coL LEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3, 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 2. 


&o. 








—COURSE of LECTU RES by Professor FOSTER WATSON on “ The 
Humanism of the Great Community,” 
Tuesday, October 4th.— Humanism.” 
Wednesday, October bth. — The Human Good.” 
Thursday, ‘October 6th.—" The Quest for Truth.’’ 
Friday, October 7th.—‘‘ These Three.” 
Lectures free and begin at 6 p.m. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


t."* * HOSPITAL 


OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two Open Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100, will be awarded, 
one in Arts and one in Science, in SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

An Open War Memorial + - rrr of the value of £200, will be awarded in 
Science in SEPTEMBER, 

Full particulars of the A ae and coples of previous examination i 
can be obtained from the DEAN, Guy’ ~ Hospital Medical Schc vol, L ondon, 8.E. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOME N complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 





MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 
G ooD Al AP POINTMENTS TS AFT E Re TR AINING, 
E AST BOURNE. ; 
4 ew TASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 


PUPILS. Certificates granted. 
Edinburgh Training School. 


OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training ry” for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ecretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For laformation concerning Scholarships Loan i fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss EE KE. LAW RENCH, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL . TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 year, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £1 85 per annum. —For prospectus apply § SECRETARY. 


THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Ay attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, Pas.” fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction, —Prospectus from PRINCI 


XO Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. vely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


\ ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Tleden Colleg ze, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration, 
Gardening aanall begins mid- sopten ember. aw PRINCIPALS. 


Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 


UTDOOR LIFE. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 


DOWNS SCHOOL, 81] 


SEAFOR D. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA ~ CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Ovford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASC AL E (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 
Pupils at are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpoc A, _and Carlisle, 


Head- “Mis tress : 
r y HE 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) s) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


:a.4.9-., 


¢8 7 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
“ Watford 616,” 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. : 
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ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN. — Boarders from 
three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori has 
consented toate on all matters of educational method. Director: C. A. Clare- 
mont, B.Sc.—Apply Rev. C. GRANT, St. Goonge’ ‘Ss Harpenden. 


FOREIGN. 


hg French family near Rouen desire two young 
English ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Fee 600 fr. each per month. 
Bathroom, electric light, &c. French family life. Lessons if desired.—Apply 
to Madame NAUDOT, Grand Couronne, Seine Inférieure, France. 
yA RIS.—Mr. ERRIK. WISEMAN, 

who has been detained in England by a_ serious motor 
| has now resumed his SINGING LESSONS at 37 Rue Verniquet, 
Paris 














BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

13 yoars 4 months to 13-years 8 a into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with Instructions as to how t &c., and a full illustrated description of 

life at the College.—GIEVES, mri Géubiization Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 

12 Old Bond Street, London, W.L 

TAUTI ICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE RB.N.R. AND’ MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions t to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bullding, E.C. 3. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Bes as go 8; ie for NAVAL CADETS. 


JM, M.A, 








BINGDON ‘SCHOOL, 1 a, —— School Education. 
y qualified “. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
ine bulfags, includin pel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, oon Boat- 
house, &c. ootball, Cr Leet Mrthleties, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 

Entrance Scholarships, July. ~—Apply W. M. GR NDY, hi, Head-Master. 
St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Fine hooking situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
‘Twenty acres of playing flelds. —— Junior School, 


Preparation for Universities, on .¢ 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. _ 


I. PILEPSY. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. - Terms, 42s. per week. ¢k.— Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
pocananours. anaes Lag gained by pupils of 
N 


Mr. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 122, 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons In PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Yocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Bee e Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT Barristers, 1 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Coen, | W.C. 2 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


cEeens FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITIO 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, havin an roy Srtateten of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS | sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRU érwoRTHY INFORMATIO 
~ ong of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of ry ny ould be given. 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C, 4. 
Telephone: 6058 Central. 


S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely re sponsible ‘for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, ‘at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST ABLISHMEN TS, 
DOMESEIO ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge by 
ME SSH. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 3 Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
“Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
hw rab inthe country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training Sin Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, , Agriculture and Mestiowltuse. 





es eee. 








TYPEWRITING, “AUTHORS, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short storiea required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from , 80,000 words. Whero criticism is required a smal! feo is 

charged, Authors’ MSS. typed. v wee MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 


VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 1 


ham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. Agenda, 
Minutes, Testimonials, Reports, &c., duplicated by ‘Mimeographi ng or Roneo. 


FP\YPEWRITING.—1s. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. 


Illegible writing a speciality. Work collected. Over 200 testimonials.— 
EXPEDIENT TYPING CO., 32 | CO., 32 Rosebery A Avenue, E.C. "Phone: Holborn 5861, 


P\YPEW RITERS. ._—leading mal makes, £5 to £25.—Call and 
juspect, or write “ TYPEWRITERS,” 4 St, Paul's Churchyard, Zonadon, 


12 Buc sking- 














EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you learn, 


4 Unique postal course ; 5 bpatige teen. —REGEN ; 
22 Bedford Street, W.C. ee 





TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies,— 


October 31st, Mystic Wonderland of North Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, 
the Garden of Allah, 33 be ~ 98 gns. December 6th, Egypt, The Nile, and Pales- 
tine, 52 days, 295 gns ma y4 Algeria and Tunisia, 115 gns. February, 


Great Cities of Italy, " weeks, 98 gns. ay of these and other tours from 
19. 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G. 8., 159 ro kland Road, 8.E. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, eo. 
WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 


in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine, 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly. —Proprietor, Montesano, Arveyes nr. Villars, Switzerland, 





CYUNNY SOUTH DEVON.—Moderate elevation. Boarding 
in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables; sheltered por 
south aspect ; winter terms, Ideal retreat for literary man or student.—C ANT AB., 


Middlecott, ilsington, South Devon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
({REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


* VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra, 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 

EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-plece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully finist hed. = 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


)ESIDENT PATIENTS.— ILLUSTRATED Booklet = 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe nics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 
Gene ral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 

















EUROLOGY.— Correct _ diaphragm action stimulates the 
spinal nerve centres and Is the cure for Neurasthenia, Nervous and all 
digestive troubles.—Looklet, Z. HOPKINS, 20 John Stre et, Adelphi, Strand. 


‘THEENIC Scotch- Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for L adies, 
Gents, and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and textures, 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 
Patterns and prices post free 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, 


St ye te YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Scotland. 








Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street. 


London, W.1 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive “List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 

Loan Stock, —P.RB.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 493 Regent Street, W. 1. 
YS. MURLAS CIGARS; 50 “Imperiaies, 50 Celestials, both 
e in 25's, In perfect condition, —Box 4071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 Speci! us 
HY WORRY ‘about your ir .Domestic, Business, Social, 
Financial, or other private troubles? Consult FREEMAN MACSORLEY, 

8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Consultations by appointment only. 


T\ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 ‘Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- Highest ‘Value 
assured, Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. ov 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or —- Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
oye Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9¢., 8s., or 5s. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

















ANDREW’S BOSTET AL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 


For terms Pw further ee, apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's pital, Northampton. ee No. 56. 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prozpectus Free on application. 
Silver. Electro Plate &c. ) 


Yor Godd ard’ S 
Goa Powder 


Sold everywhere 61 l* 2% &46 
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EHRMANNS Put Your Son 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. a 
Reliable Quality. Very Moderate Prices. into Commerce 











SPECIAL BARGAINS. ar No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
_ Per dozen. opportunities for advancement than that of 
ee. 6 CO oe commerce. Sir AlBERT STANLEY says :— 


“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training must 


(SUPERIOR, Excellent White Dinner 

GRAVES. | (Wine es 29/6 

6 always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
6 


SPANISH BARSAC. (Excellent, generous White 


Dinner Wi ine 


29 
CLOS BONNEFOND, Excellent 
BURGUNDY. ‘ t Table Wine ~ _ 


BURGUNDY, BEAUNE Superior, old touted... 42/-|| Lhe Degree in Commerce 





his immediate occupation.” 


39 L € . 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Supcrior .. .. 3QJ- at London University 
MOSELLE, FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/= is the “ blue riband” of attainment in the world of 
BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive commercial training. To holders of this Degree afe 
MOSELLE, {G reat bargain. - . ~ 39 - open many responsible appointments in Banking, 


Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


1915. Highest on" 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 


SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, High-class Cuvée. 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. 


G, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, founded in 1894, provides 
thorough 


Tuition By Correspondence 
for the London B.Com. Degree. The value of the 


S568 
F 


/ 
| 
CHAMPAGNE. be HERMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 4 338/ 
80/ 
&4/ 


see 
ND 2 


| 


pr - i ey . course is proved by the fact that at each of the Inter. 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/- Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
J TOR FREN candidates passed. No other correspondence institution 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH fe 1 50/- has even remotely approached the number of successes 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 44/- gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams, 
(The Famous FERGUSON’S @, Commerce Prospectus, Specimen L esson, and particu- 
WHISKY. { “ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great on™ 50/- lars of courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.IS., A.S.A.A,, 


= Ay tags RSS A t free f the SECRETARY, D it. SPGQ, 
Write “Pink List,’ quoting unsurpassed assortment Se., past es toms the Se cP 9 


“tama, | Odlolsey Hall, Oxford 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 

















CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 
Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 


Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 
oO J 
Three Nuns Tobace Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 


is for the man who Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; §8.P.C.K., 6 St. 

: : ; Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2; Church House, 
loves his PIpe, smoking Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
slowly, enjoying the || House, Arundel Stroct, W.C. 2. 


mellow flavour and Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 

isfvi Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
satis ying aroma. Att OrHerR Matters, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Every pipe of Three Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


Nuns Tobacco smokes 
evenly, uniformly, to 
the last dry ashes in 
the bowl. 


















| LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
KING’S HEAD MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


is similar i ik fuller flavour pao 
similar if you like a fulle The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

& B, MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 





Packets: I-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 
Subscribed Capital <« +£38,116,815 












































é< 9 Paid-up Capital - « « 10,860,565 
THREE NUNS sane aie TES Reserve Fund- - + «+ 10,860,565 
10's 20's 100’s Deposits (June 30:h, 1921) © © 371,322,381 
MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1.550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
—. 8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


A993 
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£25,000 ° 
URGENTLY NEEDED In These Har d Times 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- - THEIR 


MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - —- H.R. 


H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer O. E. Matpen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - = - = = = = F. H. CLayTon, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Commitice- - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries + H. Bristow WALLEN; Hunry G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 





The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arcthusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








HIGH RATES AND COSTS 


ARE SADLY CRIPPLING 
CHURCH ARMY WORK. 


MUST MORE HOMES BE CLOSED P 
MEN'S HOMES. 


1914.—53; War Centres added, 50 ee a 
Closed ee ee ee ee eo 
Still open and greatly needed .. ee 41 

WOMEN’S HOMES. 

1914.—32; Added during War, 21 .. io Sa 
Closed ee os ee oe 


17 


Still open and greatly needed 36 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


APPEALS FOR HELP 
from its friends everywhere. 


DONATIONS crossed “* Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Headquarters, Edgware Road, 
Marble Arch, W. 1. 


- —— 


WASTE 


of child life 
is the greatest waste of all. 


Help the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


which has received over 25,000 children, and 
now has 4,200 in its Homes, to continue its 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 


Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swany, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable “ Waifs and Strays.” 








iS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FORM OF APPEAL! 
A 
P.R. POSTER is Striking in Design and Forcible in Effect, 
For particulars as to ideas, sketches, costs, bill-posting, &c., apply: PHILIP 
REID, 47 Fleet Street, London, E.C.; Tel. No., Central 4893. Printer of the 
Posters for Church Army, Village Centres Council, Waifs and Strays Society, 
and well-known Railway and Shipping Companies. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 


become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already bave been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, L W. 9, 


tnrough the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
Secretary 


to t to-day. 
£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITE 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





ae ee ee ee ee ae 
Capital Issued ., ee oe oe te TY te ee = £7,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. *e ee e ee t « oo 2,500,000 
Reservo Fundy, 3, ge te ce OO SS 287805000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
secelved tor fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war, 


This has compelled the Committes reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books, 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 64., 
and involved a loss of 1d.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committes 
must either materially curtail its operations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. They 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
be not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 

Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 





To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON 5,4 
(Dyers and Cleaners), ne 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Branches Everywhere. 











SERVICE 
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From HARRAP’S Autumn List 


T TORY OF HISTORIOGRAPHY. ; 

THEORY, Aor oie Philosophy of the Spirit, by BENEDE [TO CROCE, 
Italian Minister of Education. Translated by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 320 pages, with Index. 15s. net, F : 

This volume concludes the series of masterpieces which has been entitled 
es The Philosophy of the Spirit.” In it the author has set himself the task of 
deepening and amplifying the theory of historiography outlined by him in Part IL., 
* Logic.” ; : 

“ -ercises a compulsion upon our minds. His mere scope is magnificent ; 
his cous? of marshalling the phenomena with which he deals is truly impressive. 

~The second part of the book is an astonishingly clear and concise critical 
account of the conceptions that have animated historical writing from Herodotus 
till to-day. As a harmonious combination of erudition and clarity, of insight 
and knowledge, this narrative is more than remarkable ; it is indubitably the 

work of a master.”—Nation and Athenaeum. a 

“Croce throws out ideas with a lavish hand.”—Irish Times. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN CIVILIZATION 
eee Tt rot, F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. Demy 8vo, 268 pages. 10s. 6d. 
ot. 

A ‘Gouin of Lectures delivered at King’s College by F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 
M.A., LL.D., the Rev, CLAUDE JENKINS, M.A., F.S.A., H. WILDON Carr, D.Litt, 
CHARLES SINGER, M.D., the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D., Sir ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
Litt.D., J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Miss Hitpa Jounstone, M.A., E. R. Apatr, 
M.A., and J. W. ALLEN, M.A. 

“A book of power and stimulation ,.. 
investigation.”"—The Times. | 

“4 valuable and stimulating book.’""—Journal of Education. 

“Most of the lectures have a freshness and vigour which is stimulating.’’— 
Yorkshire Post. 

TORY OF LABOUR 

A HORE RT STONE, B.A., 
graphy and Index. 15s. net. ; 

“4 work which performs a notable and welcome service in providing a work- 
manlike review of a great and important subject within the compass of four 
hundred pages. It is a book which all who are interested in the history of 
English labour will read with pleasure and profit,”"—Sheffield Daily Independent, 

“Is a timely book, well deserving a welcome . . . capable of proving a most 
useful contribution to popular education.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MYTHOLOGY as) 

By LEWIS SPENCE, F.R.A.I. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

8vo, 336 pages, with Index. 12s, 6d. net. 

“ Students of many different types will be well advised to read this book. 
After an Introductory chapter written in simple langudge, Mr. Spence proceeds 
in a chapter on ‘ The Progress of Mythic Science,’ marked by wide learning 
and scholarly caution. This chapter alone renders the book of infinite value 
to the student of mythology. Later chapters we should like every student of 
theology to read. Mr. Spence has himself only anthropologists and students 
of mythology in mind, but his work will interest the general reader as well, and 
he has succeeded in making it extremely lucid.""—Journal of Education, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF E 
By ALBERT PAYSON USHER, Ph.D. 
Graphs. Demy 8vo, 586 pages. 15s. net. 

A full, authoritative, and readable account of England's industrial develop - 
ment from the Middle Ages to the present time, with special reference to social 
and labour problems. To read this book is to gain a knowledge of the evolution 
of our complex industrial system, essential for a clear understanding of the 
major problems of to-day. 

WRITE FOR NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 
London: GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
2 and 3 PORTSMOUTH STREET, KINGSWAY, #2: 


likely to kindle zeal for further 


LL.B. Demy 8vo, 416 pages, with Biblio- 


Demy 


NGLAND 
With Maps, Diagrams, and 








=== 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Acolien Hall, New York. 





PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT. 


“Conquistador,” Red Seal. Sg, per dozen bottles, 
catfiage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48g. per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800, 











A¢ * ® 
Sir James Barrie ) 
inspired by what he terms ‘A tobacco to live for,” 
has rendered lasting service to allsmokers of Craven 
Mixture. Nothing can induce us, = 

as manufacturers of this famous 
blend, todepart in the minutest 
degree from the prescription Vy 
of the original master hand /# 
who in 1867 created this blend f 
at the express command oi! 
the Third Earl of Craven. 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cat. 
2ozs.,2/5d. 4ozs., 4/10d, 
Carreras Ltd.,London. Est, 1788. 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


he Get a Tin To-day. 
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PIIeTISTISTICT Citi iii rt rt tty 


Cu you a 
conincing talker? 


Can you speak Interestingly, Forcefully, and Conviucingly ? 

Can you speak Pleasingly and Correctly ? 

Can you speak well under ordinary or trying conditions, 
whether in business or social life? And do you kuow just 
what to say and how to say it ? 

These questions become all-important if you desire to express 
yourself well, whether in speech, writing, or gesture. 

Correct speech increases the ability to perform better work 
—it has made careers, Correct speech enhances one’s social 
attractions—people are ever ready to listen to an interesting 
and engaging talker, 

Can you recall any splendid opportunities missed through 
your inability to find just the right words to say at the psycho- 
logical moment ? Do you remember those vexing ‘‘ what 
might have beens” that would have been avoided had you 
been able to express yourself properly ? Perhaps not, perhaps 
yes! In any case, we feel sure you are not unwilling to interest 
yourself in any scheme that will greatly increase and improve 
your powers of speech. 

If you have not heard of Dr. Frederick Law's Course of 
Business and Social Talking and Public Speaking, entitled 
‘““Mastery of Speech,’”’ we strongly urge you to study the 
following : 

This splendid Course is composed of eight lessons, in which 
the whole secret of effective speaking is disclosed. It is written 
in an extremely simple and interesting style, can be learned in 
your own home and in your spare time. No hard, grinding 
study is necessary; far from it—you become interested from 
the first page, realise its simplicity, and study becomes a 
pleasure. 

It doesn’t take long, either; students have written appre- 
ciative letters in which they tell us the secret was mastered by 
them in one evening. What they have done, you, too, can 
accomplish just as easily. 

Here is a brief outline of what Dr. Law’s Course enables you 
to master: The art of correct and pleasing speech. How to use 
words correctly. How to speak well under all ordinary or 
trying conditions. How to speak in business and private life, 
and in public places. How to find material for talking and 
speaking. 

The Principals place such implicit confidence in this Course, 
that they are willing to send it to you for FREE EXAMINA: 
TION. The reason prompting this generous offer lies in the 
fact that they are confident of the result once you have an 
opportunity of seeing in your home how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech. You cannot fail to appreciate 
the powerful advantages this Course offers you. 

Don't send any money. Merely write a post card, and the 
complete Course will be sent, post paid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied, send it back within three days of receipt, 
and you will owe nothing. 

If you are satisfied, send only 35s. in full paymen!. You 
incur no risk ; there is everything to gain, so write at once before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn; address your application 
to the Principal, 


LAW’S MASTERY OF SPEECH 
COURSE 


Tue A.B.C, Corresponvence ScHoo.s, 


(Dept. 195), Paternoster House, E.C. 4. 
sesso OTHER COURSES coves: 


The Principals of the A.B.C. Correspondence Schools 
will also be pleased to send you any of their following 


(first 4) famous Courses on 3 days’ approval. You pay 
only if you are satisfied, and then only 35s., the full 
price of the Course. No offer could be fairer. Put a x 


where required. 
( ) SUPER-SALESMANSHIP. 
( ) JUDGING CHARACTER, 
( ) PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
( ) ROTH’S MEMORY COURSE. 
or a free Prospectus will be sent of 
( ) A.B.C. METHOD OF DRAWING. 
( ) RAPID PIANO COURSE. 
( ) JOURNALISM AND STORY-WRITING. 
( ) PIANO SIGHT READING. 
( ) PICTURE PLAY-WRITING, 
( ) PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
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Good Reading 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 





PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. 


By E. T. RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities.” 
15s. net. Illustrated. (Second Impression. ) 


“ Only to glance down Mr. Raymond's list of subjects makes onc realise 
how many seats there were in those days. . . . To read Mr. Raymond's 
brilliant and penetrating studies is to know them.”—Evening Standard. 





LORDS AND COMMONERS. 
By SIR HENRY LUCY. 18s. net. 
“ Another delightful volume of reminiscences.”"—Daily New’s. 
“ With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders from Parlia- 
mentary oratory to the New Journalism, and introduces statesmen, artists, 


literary men, social celebrities, and a host of other interesting people whom 
he has known.”—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA :: a Study of Royalty. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by 
WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
Seud to Mr. Fisher Unwin for a copy of the four-page illustrated prospectus. 





LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 


By the LONDON SOCIETY. Under the Editorship of Sir 
ASTON WEBB, K.C:V.O., and with a Foreword by the 
EARL OF PLYMOUTH, G.B.E., P.C. With 57 Illus- 
trations, including Maps and Diagrams. Cloth, 42s. net. 


Among the contributors are Raymond Unwin, the Marquess of Crewe, the 
Viscount Devonport, the Earl of Meath, the late Sir William Richmond, and 
T. Raffles Davison. Send for prospectus, 


PHILOSOP HY : A Popular Introduction. 
By Dr. WILHEIM WINDELBAND. Translated by 
JOSEPH McCABE. ts. net. 


The book surveys the whole field of philosophical thought, as it is understood 
to-day, in language that is intelligible to a non-philosophical reader. 








SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE: 


And other Essays. By C. H. HERFORD. 
“ Dr. Herford need not have apologised for collecting these scholarly and 


thoughtful essays. There are few readers, indeed, who could not learn much 
from the book.”"—Saturday Review. 


tos. 6d. net. 





CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 


By CHARLES GIDE. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ The fact that the book has already been translated into fourteen different 
languages marks the appreciation and authority obtained by a book which 
deals thoughtfully, as well as thoroughly, with co-operation and co-operative 
activities in all their aspects.”"—Scotsman, 


——_____ 


MILLS & BOON’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


Complete Catalogue sent post free to any address, 


— 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Official Biography. 
JACK LONDON. 
By CHARMIAN KITTREDGE LONDON (Mrs. Jack 
London). With 41 Illustrations from 
Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


BY CHELSEA REACH. 
By REGINALD BLUNT, Author of “ The 
Village,” ‘In Cheyne Walk,” &c. 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY SOUTH AFRICAN YEAR (1920). 
By CHARLES DAWBARN, Author of “ Makers of 
New France,” &c., &c. With 30 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





photographs, 





———« 


a Vonderful 
With 24 Illustra. 








———_<» 


SOMERSET NEIGHBOURS. 
By ALFRED PERCIVALL. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A book about Somerset life and character, by a lover of 
Somerset. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By FRANK’ ILSLEY PARADISE. 
piece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LURE OF OLD LONDON. 
By SOPHIE COLE. With 8 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





_ 


With a Frontis. 











An Absolutely Original Fairy Tale. - 
THE STREET THAT RAN AWAY 
By ELIZABETH CROLY. With 4 Illustrations in 
Colour. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LETTERS TO MY GRANDSON ON THE 
WORLD ABOUT HIM. 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
4s. net. 





Crown Svo. 





By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. 
MENTAL SELF-HELP. 5s. net. 
NERVES AND THE NERVOUS. 5s. net. 


SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. 
By WILL and CARINE CADBY. 
tions. F’cap. 8vo. 4s. net. 

New and thoroughly revised edition. The volume contains 
considerable new matter, and gives the fullest and 
probably most up-to-date information to be obtained. 


COMMON SENSE SELF-HELP. 
A Study in the Economics of Mind Power. By 
EDMUND DANE, LL.B. F’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





———= 


With 24 Mlustra- 








AMONG THE HILL-FOLK OF ALGERIA. 


By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Sc., F.Z.S. With a Map 
and 40 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


A record of three journeys among the little-known Berber tribes of the 
Aurés Mountains, giving all kinds of pictures of their ways, habits, and 
practices, 





NEW NOVELS. 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS. 


By E. F. BENSON. ss. 6d. net. 


“* Lovers and Friends’ is by far the most interesting book Mr. Benson 
has given us for some years.”"— Westminster Gazette, 


THE BLUE HAT. 
By MARGARET WESTRUP. 7s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant story of an artist and a girl from a shop who fall in love and 
marry, ouly to find that their ideas and ideals are utterly at variance. 


THE TOP LANDING. 
By PERCY J. BREBNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Brebner in a new vein. A modern problem-romance which shows an 
extraordinary knowicdge of human nature. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Lp., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 
By“ ATRUSTEE.” F'cap.8vo. 2s.6d.net. (Second 
Edition. ) 


TAKE IT IN TIME. 
Talks on Thrift for Boys and Girls. 
of ‘‘ How to Make a Fortune.” F’cap. 8vo. 


— 





By the Author 
2s. 6d. net. 





THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF A 
PENNY. 


By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. 2s. 6d. net. 


F’cap. 8vo. 





Popular Edition. 


WITH THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 
By GILLY. F’cap. 8vo. With a coloured wrapper. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard.—“ A mellow, jovial book, replete with 
good stories which will amuse even those who have no 
walnuts and no wine.” 


—— 


THE MAGICIAN’S CARPET AND THE 
GARDEN OF ENCHANTMENT. 
By ALICE and CLARENCE PONTING. 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains two Fairy Stories, and the pictures 
are remarkable. 





With 21 


——<» 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. |. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Fighting at Jutland. 


The Personal Experiences of Forty-five Officers and Men 
of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. FAWCETT, Royal 
Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, Royal Navy. With 45 
Photographs and Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Ilus- 
trated by a Naval Officer. 4to. ars. net. 

Daily Mail The editors have done their work extremely 
well, and the book is admirably illustrated with photographs 
and sketches. No one who is interested in the Navy can afford 
to miss what is less a work of art than a piece of life—and of 
life under the grimmest and most terrible conditions. It shows 
the magnificent conduct of our seamen face to face with death.”’ 








Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERA 
A New Novel 


By the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 





nie — sicessaaiatasiaabaieaialic 
Essays: Classical and Modern. 
By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of ‘ St. Paul,” &c. Re-issue 
in 1 Volume. Crown 8vo. net. 


I2s. 





**The Pall Mall Gazette’ says: 
** Since the ROADMENDER made ite first 
we think, more appropriate or more welcome 


quarto before us, wh’ is illustrated b 
photographs of the country that Michael 


THE 
ROADMENDE 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
Cr. 4to., with 20 photographs. 


This is a charming volume, well 
possessing. 


appear- 


ance in 1902 many editions have been issued, but none, 


than the 


a series of 
airless loved 
and described with such charm. These photographs, 
each mounted upon grey card, are works of art.” 


R 


2is. net. 


worth 





** Radiant with the love of nature. . 
little work, if only 
the wilds.'’—*‘ Sheffield Daily Independent."’ 


THE TRAIL TO HAPPINESS. 


Cr. 8vo, with 4 photographs. 


problems of life 


it tackles great 
or hysterical bias. 


without sentimental 





Guardian.”’ 





.. A charming 
for the glimpses it affords of life in 


GOD’S COUNTRY 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 

6s. net. 
‘“*A feast of sound argument and common sense ; 
with force, but 
The book 
should be read, and read carefully.’’—‘* Manchester 





The Later Periods of Quakerism. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Haverford College, U.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The 


Inner Life,” “‘ The World Within,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. 
FIFTH GNGLISH EDITION. 
Strasburger’s Text-Book of 


Botany. 
Re-written by Dr. HANS FITTING, Dr. HEINRICH 
SCHENCK, Dr. LUDWIG J OST, Dr. GEORGE KARSTEN. 
Fifth English Edition, revised with the Fourteenth German 
Edition by W. H. LANG, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. With 833 
Illustrations, in part coloured. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











The John Long 
£500 Prize Novel 


GOOD GRAIN 


By E line Morri 
8s. 6d. net 
“GOOD GRAIN,” by Emmeline Morrison, will undoubtedly be this year’s 
outstanding feature in fiction. Of nearly 400 novels submitted for the competition, 
“GOOD GRAIN" was found to be the best by the adjudicators. The {500 
awarded to the author is by far the biggest sum ever given as a Prize for a First 


Novel, 

Over Three Hundred Notices and Reviews have 

appeared of this Immensely Popular Novel, which ts 
Now Selling in Thousands. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 











JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY. 

w veady.—WAY OF THE WINEPRESS, 21s.; IBN ET TEFRID, 
15s., L.P. 25s.; both by John Payne. Iare or Joun PAYNE, 
19 plates, 21s. CAROL, AND CADENCE and other works formerly 
Issued by the VILLON SOCIETY to follow.—Apply to Secretary, 
T, Wricut, Olney, Bucks. 


OOKS.—Conway’s Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., 


THE 


No / 





1879, 42s.: Faber’s Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, 2 vols., 
1803, 42s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21 Balzac’s | 
Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 21s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, | 
15s, 6d.; Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., 


fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 23.; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 253.; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
ot Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896 ; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poems, 1817.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 


** An excellent specimen of multum-in-parvo dramatic 
The volume should prove deeply interesting to others 
Galsworthians,’’—*' The Referee.”’ 


interest. 
besides 


SIX SHORT PLAYS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Sq. cr. 8vo. 
The latest Galsworthy volume, 
First and the Last; The Little Man ; 
The Sun; Defeat; and Punch and Go. 


including 


5s. net. 


: The 


Hall Marked ; 





The Sixth and Final Volume of the famous ‘ History 


of Theatrical Art’’ by Karl Manzius. 


CLASSICISM AND 


ROMANTICISM I 


N 


THEATRICAL ART 


**A storehouse of unbiased fact, prodigiously learned, yet 


popularly acceptable.’’—'* Sunday Express."’ 


8. net, 





‘* Man must learn to love as he must learn to write ”’ 


is the keynote of 


LOVE & UNLOVE 


By HAROLD CHILD. 
Sq. crown 8vo. 

A helpful and eminently suggestive volume 
on happiness in married life. 


6s. net. 


ee 





Recollections of a journey to a city of mystery, 
through a country difficult of access and rarely 
visited. 


MOGREB-EL-ACKSA 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Large demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
Folk tales and horse lore and vivid impres- 
sions of travel are recorded by a writer re- 
nowned for his strength of personality and 
mastery of style. 








and July 





‘*The Times”’ says: : 
** Extensive and minute knowledge of English furni- 
ture is shown throughout the book."’ 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 

T ia th) T “~ 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
By R. W. SYMONDS. 

Royal 4to, with 116 photegraphs of oak, 
walnut, mahogany, lacquer, and satinwood. 
63s. net. 

‘* Mr. Symonds's book, with its wealth of illustra- 
tions and its logical differentiation between the false and 
the true, will cause consternation to many collectors. 


If it is carefully studied it will prevent the amateur 
from making many mistakes.’’—‘ The Times." 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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XK ] XK TH Century and After 
OCTOBER NUMBER 
THE ISSUE IN IRELAND. By Colonel Joun Warp, 
C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. By J. Sr. Lor 
STRACHEY. 
THE LAND: 
(1) A Bill to abolish Private Property. 


Hon. the Eart oF SELBORNE, K.G. 
By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. 


By 





By the Right 


(2) The Agricultural Wage. 
A GREAT VICTORY FOR THE ECONOMISTS. 


Lieut.-Colonel Geratp B. Hurst, K.C., M.P. 


DRINK AND A C3 POPULATION. By Cuar.es 


DAWBARN. 
THE REVELLERS. By Laurence Hovusmay. 
DE SENECTUTE: A Dialogue in a College Garden. 


By Freperic HARRISON. 


THE POETRY OF FEASANT SPEECH. By Karu- 


ARINE C, HoPKINSON. 


THE RECONSIDERATION OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By G. R. Stirring Taytor. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DOCTORS. By Azfurxe Lewis. 
SPAIN: Before, during and after the War. By 


Jost Pisoan. 


THE SITE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. By Captain 


GeorGeE §. C. Swinton, 
A NEW FORCE IN POLITICS. By W. H. Apserr. 


THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF A FLEET. By 
Colonel J. F. C. Furter, D.S8.0. (G.S.0.1 of the Tank 
Corps, Dec. 1916— Aug. 1918). 


LORD KITCHENER. By Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
M. Lawson, K.C.B 


MEMORIES OF THE WAR.—I. By Cyrit Fats. 
A STREAM IN AUTUMN. By Morton Luce. 








4s, net. CONSTABLE & COMPANY Lrp. 
10 & 12 Orange Street, W.C. 2. 
October No. 3s. 6d. net. 1921 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CHINESE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By L. ADAMS BECK. 


KARMA: ITS VALUE AS A DOCTRINE OF LIFE. By J. ¥. "panquaan, D.Litt. 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. By RADHAKRISHNAN. 
OCCULTISM. By Epwakp CLopp, 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND HUMAN WELFARE. By ALEXANDER B. Tuaw. 
THE CONCEPTION OF THE SOUL IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By DoroTny TARRANT, M.A. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EPICURUS. By E. W. ADAMS, 
‘THOUGHTS ON REPARATION. By Professor VON SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. 
FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. By Canon B. H. STREETER. 
THE SALVATION OF THE NATIONS. By Lity DovGALL. 
MUSIC AND THE MUSES. By Bishop MERcER. 
ATONEMENT AND ro KNOWLEDGE, By i Rev. J. H. SKring, D.D. 
MORE ABOUT MIRAC By he Rev. R. R. STEBBING, F.R.S. 
EDUCATION, THE CURE “FOR SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


yu HOUSEHOLD, M.A, 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1921, 
AMERICA LOOKS AT EUROPE. By SIsLeEY HUDDLESTON, 
PEACE AND THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. By Damon. 
A NEW ERA IN GERMANY? By J. Eviis Barker. 
THE poy OF SPITSBERGEN BIRDS. By JuLIAN S 
of the Oxford University Expedition to 8 sitaberyen). 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD WOLSELEY 4 EDMUND Gosse, C.B. 
THE ETHICS OF SUICIDE. By Sir OLIvER LODGE 
THE DEAD SEA 7 A BIBLICAL PROPHECY: A PROJECT FOR 
ZIONISM. By J. LIVERSEDGE. 
THE TRAGIC YEARS OF HENRY MOSSOP. By W. J. Lawrence. 
AN — NT OF THE PANAMA-COSTA RICA BOUNDARY DISPUTE, 
By D. CHARLES. 
THE UNMARRIED MOTHER. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisu 
DR, WIRTH’S FINANCIAL REFORM: A LETTER FROM BERLIN, | By 
Ropert Crozier Lona. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. By 8. M. ELtis. 
ec OF THE PACIFIC. By FREpDERIC COLEMAN. 
POLICY OF NATIONAL SUICIDE. By ARCHIBALD Herp. 
MORE LETTERS BY CARLYLE TO A FELLOW-STUDENT. By D. Gorrie. 
UPPER SILESIA AND THE LEAGUE. By Colonel F. P. CockERELL, 
A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. IX. By Captain H. B, User, 


LONDON: 


HUXLEY (Member 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd 





— 


are now, f 


The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
higher than at any other period—a record 


at the end of a century, 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For OCTOBER contains :— 
Heather Mixture.—tll., IV. 


From the Outposts. 
Seven Years of War and the Sait Range. 


A Shooting Trip in the Emerald Isle. 
Rifle Thieves of Iraq. 


> By Kraxoy, 
By “PonsaB Caprary.” 


By A. W. Lona, 
By Brigadier-General H. H. Av STIN, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0. 


Vignettes. By Erta Mac) : 
why. The Station-Mastor at Aghete, 7 mae, 


XVI. Kate Higgin. 
The Lord Phauikon. 
in Gamp in a Ceylon Jungle. 
Musings without Method— 
The Surrender to Sinn Fein—its Effect upon the British Empire— A 


General Condonation of Murder—Jews Fishing in Troubled Waters__ 
he tL, XK, of Sidonia—The “ Protocois’’ not a Forgery—The Tragedy 


By Davip Hannay, 





a genny both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Maga. 
zine’’ sent b x Bese monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Strect, 
enentiitant for 303. yearly. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “* The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c,' 

“Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”~—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


MVHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Stre et, 
— in the sche 7a5 MODERN CHURCHMAN,. 


Ww. 1. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


.. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 0 
8 8 0O| PerInch .. ee O15 8 


Page oe 
Half. Page (Column) 


CoMPANIES. 


-. £23 2 O| Inside Page ee £18 18 0 


Outside Page — 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, IL ™ by uarter-Page, 5} in. 
in. -- £1818 0 by 3,4 in. oo S48 
Halt” -Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 374 in. ee 9 9 O in. by 3fgin. «2 82 7 6 





Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INO. 


Terms: net. 





“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Coveat Gardes, London, W.C.2. 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS OF THE 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


Mr. Lloyd George’s 
the 150 years’ history of the Encycelc 


pedia Britannica there has _ been 
nothing s0 wonderful as the demand 
for the new half-price Handy Volume 
Issue. It has been literally overwhelm- 
ing. No sooner did the public realize 
that it could secure this great “ library of 
all human knowledge ’’ by the expendi- 
ture of a few shillings weekly, than orders 
poured in from all classes and from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. It has 
taken nearly two months to catch up 
with the orders received in the first 
fortnight of July ! 

Consequently, although readers of the 
SpecTATOR are still invited to apply, no 
guarantee of immediate delivery can 
possibly be given unless application 
is made forthwith. We strongly recom- 
mend that your application (see coupon 
printed below) should be posted to us 
TO-DAY. 

This Coupon will bring you, free and 
ost free, a beautifully illustrated book- 
et describing the two forms in which the 
Britannica now appears—the large-page 
Cambridge Issue and the wonderful half- 
price Handy Volume Issue, and giving a 
number of specimen pages —— 
directly from the Britunnica itself. These 
specimen pages show the exact size of 
page and of type used in each issue, but 
they are printed upon ordinary paper, 
whereas the Britannica itself is printed 
upon the finest India paper. Further, 
facsimiles of the various bindings are 
shown, and full information is given of 
the plan by which the entire 29 volumes 
are despatched to you upon a first 
payment of only 21s. 

The sending of this Coupon will cost 
you nothing (except ld. stamp) and will 
bind you to nothing, but it will bring 
you full particulars of the most wonderful 
book-bargain in the world and the most 
convenient plan of purchase ever devised. 
The booklet will enable you to see for 
yourself just what the 11th edition of the 
Britannica is and why it is being so 
eagerly bought by all classes of thinking 
men and women throughout the country. 

Again we say—Post your Coupon 
to-day, 


**A SPLENDID SIGN.” 


“T regard the eagerness with which’ the 
public has received the new issue of the 
Britannica as a splendid sign,” said a 
well-known business man. “It is the 
most hopeful sign of the times that I have 
seen, for it shows that the public is at 
last alive to the need for more knowledge 
and that it is determined not to be behind 
the rest of the world in that respect.” 

Tributes to the indispensability and 
value of the Britannica are bestowed by 
all who know it. Only a few days ago 
Mr. Lloyd George (in a speech in the 
House of Commons) recommended his 
critics to improve their defective know- 
ledge by consulting “that impartial 
authority, the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

There is little need to labour the point 
that the time calls for more and better 
education—for a fuller measure of know- 
ledge than sufficed before the War. 
Knowledge has become the most 
potent force in the World—the business 
man’s biggest asset—the ambitious man’s 
greatest strength. There is to-day a 
big premium upon knowledge. 

Every thinking man knows this: 
hence the eager quest for means of com- 
plete self-education of which the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is easily the first and 
best. Not even an expensive University 
education will place at your disposal so 
comprehensive and so dependable a 








Tribute to the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 





source of up-to-date knowledge as the 
1lth edition of the Britannica. 

The advantages derived from its posses- 
sion and use are such as to render the 
question of cost quite insignificant, but 
it is well to remind those who like to 
consider carefully any matter of expendi- 
ture, however small, that 


The Sum of 5s. 3d., 
weekly, for a few months, pays 
for the entire 29 volumes of 
the Handy Volume issue of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(11th edition), and the entire 
set is despatched upon a first 
payment of only 21s. 


We confidently invite any reader of the 
Spectator to examine his (or her) weekly 
budget in order to see whether the sums 
now expended upon mere trifles do not 
greatly exceed this small sum which 
would suffice to purchase the greatest 
library of knowledge of the world. 


The Appeal to Self-Interest. 

But, if one realizes what the Britannica 
means and what it represents, there would 
be no need to hesitate about “‘ affording 
it.” The modern man simply cannot 
afford to be without it. Every day— 
almost every hour—he is confronted with 
problems which test his knowledge 
aknost every day he is confronted by 
opportunities which he can only seize 
if he possesses the requisite knowledge. 
The Britannica would arm him with that 
knowledge and enable him to accelerate 
his rate of progress immeasurably. 

With the exception of the Bible, there 
is no book (or set of books) which makes 
such universal appeal as the Britannica, 
nor one which so surely serves every 
purpose of life. When once its all- 
embracing scope and the authoritative 
character of its contents are realized, 
there is not a thinking man or woman in 
the country who would not desire to 
possess it if it cost ten times its present price. 


The whole range of human 
interests and _ activities is 
covered by these fascinating 
volumes, and covered with a 
completeness which has 
aroused the admiration of 
every one. 


Business men, professional men, states- 
men, experts, scientists, scholars, educa- 
tionalists, and men of every class from 
Prime Minister to artisan and miner, have 
applauded the 11th edition of the Britan- 
nica—the one sure guide to accurate 
knowledge upon every conceivable subject. 

It is the one work which is of definite 
practical value, and of never-ending 
interest to everybody from childhood to 
old age. 


The Great ‘‘ Every Day ’’ Book. 

It is the great ‘“‘every day ’’ book of 
life ; and there is no other book like it. 
The Britannica never lies in idleness upon 
the shelf; each hour of the day brings 
the need to “ look it up in the Britannica.” 
When once you realize its immense 
utility, you will make a point of con- 
sulting daily—whenever a doubt, a 
question, or @ difficulty arises. You and 
your whole family will derive confidence 
and strength from your possession of 
this source of accurate knowledge written 
by 1,500 of the world’s greatest scholars, 
scientists, experts, explorers, and special- 
ists in every conceivable subject. 








To produce such a colossal work as the 
Britannica at half-price at a time when 
production cost in the book-world is so 
abnormally high is indeed a remarkable 
achievement, well worthy of best tradi- 
tions of the Britannica. 


This 50 per cent. economy of price has 
been attained not by “abridging” or 
otherwise curtailing this great library of 
* all human knowledge,’’ but by reducing 
the size of the type and the size of the 
page. Otherwise the new Handy Volume 
Issue contains all that the large-page 
Cambridge Issue contains—without the 
omission of a word or an illustration ! 
The only difference is in size and price ; 
the Handy Volume being just half the 
price of the Cambridge Issue. 


The 29 vole. of the Handy Volume Issue 
in the bookcase measure only 24} inches 
high and 194 inches wide. The weight is 
only 441b., and yet the set—which a child 
can lift—contains 30,000 pages and 41,000 
articles—44,000,000 words (equivalent to a 
library of 440 ordinary books). 


Why Not Investigate ? 


We offer you facilities for the fullest and 
most critical investigation ; we are ready 
to place in your hands evidence which 
will enable you to decide the matter for 
yourself. 


FILL IN THE COUPON printed below 
and post it to us, and we will send you an 
interesting booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
and giving you a full description of the 
Cambridge Issue and of the HALF-COST 
Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (llth edition). The booklet 
contains specimens of the exact sizes of 
page and of type in the two issues, with 
many pages reproduced from the Britan- 
nica, as well as facsimiles of the various 
bindings and an Order Form showing the 
easy monthly payment plan. It also 
contains 61 simple questions on matters 
of general knowledge: see how many of 
these questions you can answer before you 
decide whether or not you require the 
Britannica. 


Post this Coupon to-day. 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me your Illustrated 
Booklet describing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (lith Edition), and givin 
facsimile of the bindings and sizes of , 
type and page of the Half-Price Handy 
Volume and the Cambridge issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also 
an Order Form showing the small 
monthly payment plan. 


See eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


8.4 


Piease write very plainly. 


FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide 
which issue of the Britannica best suits 
your purpose and your means a set 
will be reserved in your name for five 
days. This does not bind you to 
purchase it, but ensures you delivery 
at the earliest possible date. 
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BROADWAY 


HOUSE LIST 


ALL PRICES ARE NET. 








THE WIT OF THE WILD. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, Author of Wild Life. 
Plates from Nature. le 
Fascinating studies of animal life and pytciowy- Do Animals 
Commit Suicide? Animals that Wear Disquises, Animals that 
Set Traps, Animals that Advertise, Animal Partnerships, &c. 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY: In and Around 


Constantinople. 
By MARY A. POYNTER. Introduction by Sir EDWIN 
PEARS; Front. by Sir E. J. POYNTER, Bt., P.R.A. 
12s. 6d. 


16 


** Pre-war Turkey in its social, scenic, historical, and political 
aspects: readers will find it most enjoyable. Mrs. Poynter is 
a shrewd observer, with sympathy and understanding, and her 
pictures are vivid, entertaining, and convincing.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. ‘*‘ Most attractive pages ... a delightful volume.”— 
Sunday Times. 


PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A PAGAN: A 
Romance of the Real. 
By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS. Front. 7s. 6d. 
“ This is a first novel, and on the whole it has many of the 
qualifications of a ‘ best seller.’”’”’—Westminster Gazette. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 
By R. H. LOWIE, Ph.D., Assistant Curator, American 
Museum of Natural History. 461 pp. 21s. 

“He has succeeded in condensing practically the whole of the 
material evidence on Marriage, Polygamy, the Family, Position 
of Women, Laws of Property, Primitive Government, and 
Administration of Justice among natural races. . . . References 
at the end of each chapter. y appear to comprehend all 
the sound authorities. The Bibliography and the Index are 
excellent.”—Times Literary Supp. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. 

By H. W. VERNON, M.A., M.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford, Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board. 12s. 6d. 

A comprehensive account, based mainly on recent official 
investigations, of our present knowledge concerning the influence 
of Industrial Fatigue on Efficiency, particularly in regard to 
workshop practice. 


NORTH ENGLAND: An Economic Geography. 
By L. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., Cassel Lecturer in 
Economics at the London School of Economics. 21 Maps. 
and Illus. 6s. 

N.-E. Area; N.-W. Coast ; Yorks, Derby, Notts ; Hull and 

Humber ; N. Staffs ; S. Lanes ; Lancs Canal System ; Mersey ; 

de. 


SILVER: PEWTER: SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
By F. W. BURGESS. With 85 very fine Illustrations on 
art paper (“‘ Home Connoisseur Series”). 12s. 6d. 
[List on application. 


THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN FACTORIES 
OF CHINA. Geographical Distribution and 
Periods of Activity. 
By A. L. HETHERINGTON. 
colours. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
An indispensable supplement to Mr. R. L. Hobson’s great work. 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA, 
By L. A. MAGNUS, LL.B. 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. us chose a fine subject for his book, one that he has 
made his own. No English:scholar can rival him in his know- 
ledge of the heroic ages of Russia, and of Russian legends and 
folk tales.” —Manchester Guardian. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEW. 
By GERALD FRIEDLANDER. Preface by MAURICE 
MOSCOVITCH. 3s. 6d. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
By M. E. MOSELY, F.E.S. Pocket size, 6} x 4 in. ; leather, 
with flap, 42s. 

“Very acceptable it is. We do not remember to have seen 
delineations and hues of the aquatic insects—most delicate lines, 
and very subtle hues—rendered with such perfection as here. 
The book is little and good. It is, in common phrase, ‘ got up 
regardless.’ There are 16 plates of the perfectly coloured 
insects, 72 figures in all. In the legion of fishing-books there 
was real need for this, and it fulfils that need most admirably.” 
—Times Literary Supp. ‘The coloured drawings are gems, 
quite exquisite.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


16 pp., with Map in 3 





sae 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL : A Book for Teachers 

Parents, and Guardians. , 
By Dr. PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. With Prefaces by 
MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., and Prof. G. STANLEY 
HALL. 7s. 6d, 

Dr. Stanley Hall says: “The psyche of the budding girl has 
seemed about the very most unknown of all the great domaing 
of psychology. We do know something about this crisis in 
boy’s life, but the corresponding changes ‘in the soul of the 
— woman are far more hidden not only to herself, but to 
others.” 


TABOO AND GENETICS: A Study of the Bio- 
logical, Sociological and Psychological Founda- 
tion of the Family. 
By Drs. M. M. KNIGHT, I. L. PETERS, and PHYLLIS 
B CHARD. 10s. 6d. 

A restatement of the Sociological problem of Sex, showing the 
obsoleteness of the previous unscientific treatment of the Sex 
Problem in social relationships. Part I.: The New Biology and 
the Sex Problem in Society ; Part II.: The Institutionalized Sex 
Taboo; Part III.: The Sex Problem in the Light of Modern 
Psychology. 

SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD, 
By ELLA LYMAN CABOT. Pp. 356. 12s. 6d. 

Book I.: Babyhood : the Dependent Age. II.: The Dramatic 
Age. III.: The Angular Age. IV.: The Paradoxical Age. 
V.: The Age of .the Gang. VI.: The Age of Romance. VII.: 
The Age of Problems. 


Two Books by Dr. W. STEKEL (of Vienna), 


(1) THE BELOVED EGO. 
With a Special Preface to the English Edition. 6s. 6d. 
Presents a picture of the varying aspects of the inner life of 
Neurotics, revealing in an extraordinarily interesting way their 
sufferings, self-inflicted owing to their imaginary obligations, 
(2) THE DEPTHS OF THE SOUL: Psycho- 
Analytical Studies. 6s. 6d. 


English Editions (reset) of four Important Works— 
(1) Aprer (Dr. A.). THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION, 
18s. 


(2) Frixx (Prof. H. W.). MORBID FEARS AND COM- 


PULSIONS. [Oct. 
(3) Hrrscamann (Dr. H.). FREUD'S THEORIES OF 
THE NEUROSES. 10s. 6d. 


(4) June (Dr. C. G.). PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCON- 
SCIOUS. 258. 
New List of Books on Psycho-Analysis free on application. 


No. 2] PSYCHE 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO 


EDUCATION, PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, INDUSTRY, RELI- 
GION, SOCIAL AND PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS, 
AESTHETICS, PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, &c. 


The Instinct of Acquisition. Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. 
Instinct on Reason. Capt. OLIVER G. PIKE, F.R.Z.8. 
Religion and the Sex Instinct. R. H. THOULESS. 

The Study of Psychical Research. Dr. H. H. HYSLOP. 
Determinism in Relation to Psycho-analysis. W. R. 
BOUSFIELD, K.C., and PAUL BOUSFIELD, M.D. 
Present Position of Industrial Peychology. FRANK 

WATTS. 
The Misuse of Mind. KARIN STEPHEN. 


. 1 is still in Print (5s.). 
The Interpretation of Dreams. J. P. LOWSON, M.D. 
The Psychology of Exploration. R. E. PRIESTLEY. 
Criminal Responsibility. E. PRIDEAUX, M.D. 

Scientists and Psychical Research. E. J. DINGWALL. 

Homing Instinct in Dogs. Col. E. H. RICHARDSON. 

Sleep. H. HARTRIDGE and W. WHATELY SMITH 

First Steps in Psychology. I. A. RICHARDS and C. K. 
OGDEN. 





[5s. 


Contents :— 


— 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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CONSTABLE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FROM PRIVATE 
TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


By Field-Marshal Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 16 half-tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 








This book is _—— in several respects. It tells the story of a career never before paralleled in the annals of the British 
Army. Its author is Britain’s most famous living soldier. It is in itself at once an inspiring tale of hard work and perseverance 
and @ vital document in war history. 

Sir William Robertson is purposely non-controversial. He is not concerned to revive old quarrels as to the direction of the 
war, but rather to set out his life’s record from enlistment as a Private in 1877 to creation as Field-Marshal in 1920. His 
autobiography is a book for young and old, because it is the story of manhood and of reality. 





= 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE’S NEW BOOK 


THE SPORT OF OUR ANCESTORS 


A collection in Prose and Verse setting forth The Sport of Fox-Hunting as they knew it. Edited and selected by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. [Illustrated in colour and black and white by G. D. Armour. Crown 4to. 24s. net. 

*,* Also 150 copies on hand-made paper. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke, who is the editor and almost the author of this book, is one of the best authorities on the tech- 
nique of the field in this country. 

In this new volume Lord Willoughby discusses the merits and demerits of each author at the opening of the chapters devoted 
to their works, and prefaces the entire book with a long introduction comparing the condition of fox-hunting to-day with that 
it enjoyed at various stages in the last century. He contrasts the life of the country gentleman born in 1810 with that of his 
son born in 1840, and of his grandson born in 1870, showing how political and economic events reacted on their life of strenuous 
indulgence, and, without making any lament for the passing of an epoch of aristocratic dominance, suggesting that the advent 
of the motor-car, the commercial plutocrat, the radical doctrinaire and the very intelligent but not wholly educated labour 
agitator marks, for all its enlightenment, no very definite progress to happiness or comfort. 

Contents :—An Apology to Mr. Surtees.—Mr. Egerton Warburton : Song: ‘“ Tar Wood.”—Major Whyte-Melville : 
“In Memoriam”; “‘ Your Hand-Writing, Sir”; Extract from Holmby House.—Mr. Bromley Davenport: ‘“ The Dream 
of an Old Meltonian’’; ‘‘ Lowesby Hall Beckford : A Fox Chase.—‘' Nimrod.’’: The Chace; The Road.—The Bag 
Fox: “ The Noble Earl of an Ancient Name.’’—Anthony Trollope : The Old Kennels; Goarly’s Revenge ; From Impington 
Gorse. 
Another Hunting book by Lord Willoughby de Broke: HUNTING THE FOX. 3rd Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COOK 


By J. SAXON MILLS, Portrait. 16s. net. 
This is the authorized life of the famous journalist and publicist, friend and biographer of Ruskin, who became during the 
War one of the chiefs of the Press Bureau. Sir Edward Cook was in his time editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, the Westmmster 
Gazette, and the Daily News, and Mr. Saxon Mills’ book throws much valuable light on the political and social England of the 


last thirty years. 


THE LIFE OF ELIE METCHNIKOFF 


By OLGA METCHNIKOFF. With an Introduction by Sir E. RAY LANKESTER. Portrait. 21s. net. 
Reviewing the French edition of this book in January, 1921, the Times Literary Supplement said : ‘* Madame Metchnikoff's 
excellent analysis of her husband’s scientific theories does not hinder her from showing us the living, the lovable, the extraordinary 
human being who conceived so many ideas, who developed so many theories, inventions, innovations. . . « Mme. Metchnikoff 
has made us admire the man of science and warmly like the man.” 


PLANTATION GAME _ TRAILS 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. Illust. 203. net. A volume of sporting reminiscences and natural history. 
_. “A book that sportsmen will thoroughly enjoy for the vivid sporting part of it, and many that are not sportsmen for the 
interesting observations upon natural history that it contains.”—Truth, 


DIARIES OF COURT LADIES OF OLD JAPAN 


Illustrated in colour and black and white. 2s. net. Authentic documents revealing Japanese culture and civilization 
in the 9th to the 12th centuries of the Christian era. 


GIVE ME THE YOUNG! 
By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 6s. net. A new volume in defence of educational 
liberty and reform. 


COMPLETE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
With Memoir by J. H. WHITTY. Definitive Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW ENGLAND GROUP AND OTHERS 


By PAUL ELMER MORE, Author of “ With the Wits.” 12s. net, 
*,* Write for complete list of Autumn publications. 





























CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE BLOCKING 





OF ZEEBRUGGE 


The authentic story of a remarkable achievement, compiled from the Secret Admiralty 
Records, by Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, V.C., R.N., who commanded the Vindictive 
on that glorious St. George’s Day, It contains an introduction and forewords by 

ADMIRAL LORD BEATTY, 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIMS, U.S.N., 
MARSHAL FOCH, 
and nearly 50 unique plans, photographs, and drawings by permission of the Admiralty. 


15s, net. 


It will be the book of the year. Ready October 5th. 


Admiral Fournier said that the blocking of Zeebrugge was “the finest feat of arms in 
the naval history of all times and all countries.” 


MRS. BINDLE 





Five years after her husband—Joseph Bindle, philosopher and furniture-remover— 


“Mrs. Bindle” arrives, bound in cloth at 


6d. 


7s, net. In Herbert Jenkins’ new 


volume is shown the other side of the picture—Mrs. Bindle’s side. 
It tells of how she defended her home against the man who destroyed the geraniums; 
how Mr. Hearty encountered a bull, and how Mrs. Bindle once more refused to “ pass 


over” to another world. 


FIRST 
SECOND PRINTING 


PRINTING Exhausted before publication. 
Nearly exhausted on publication. 


THIRD PRINTING Ordered the day following publication, 


How the coming of Little Joe caused her to manifest a more human side of her 
nature ; above all, it shows how it was that Bindle arrived at the conc'usion: “ There’: 


one thing about Mrs. B.—she ain’t dull.” 


[H. J. BOOKS TO AMUSE | 
MEN OF MAWM 


A novel of the Yorkshire Uplands by W. Riley, author 
of ‘ Windyridge,” “No. 7 Brick Row,” &c. Mr. 
Riley has now definitely returned to his own country, 
and “Men of Mawm”’ tells the story of conflicting 
personalities that he loves to draw. 7s. 6d. net. Oct. 


THE LONE TRAIL 


A novel of the Great North-West by Luke Allan, author 
of “Blue Pete: MHalf-Breed.’”’ 37th thousand. In 
the new story Luke Allan gives us the delightful little 
tenderfoot journalist, Morton Stamford, who blunders 
into a drama full of thrills and incident. 7s. 6d. net. 


KILLIGREW 


A new novel by a new author, Allan Dare. It tells 
of how a valet became the man of the hour when ship- 
wreck and mutineers reversed the order of things. 
Killigrew is a vetitable Admiral Crichton. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANTHONY T RENT, Master Criminal 


Wyndham Martyn’s story is something really new in 
mysteries. Anthony ‘Trent writes detective stories. 
He decides to use his brains as a Raffles by putting into 




















practice his own plots, with astonishing results. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

JILL THE RECKLESS 

P. G. Wodehouse’s best novel, so it is said. It has 


humour, drama, and romance—a rare combination. 
It is by the author of “ Piccadilly Jim ” and “* A Damsel 
in Distress.” Crown 8vo. Of all libraries and book- 
sellers. 7s. 6d. net. Everybody reads Wodehouse. 


THESE ARE 








Published September 26th. 7s. 6d. net. 





| LH. J. BOOKS TO INSTRUCT | 
| INSTRUCTIONS ON SHOOTING 


Hawker’s great classic, “* Instructions to Young Sports- 
men in all that Relates to Shooting,” has been brought 
up to date by Eric Parker, Shooting Editor of the 
Field. It has all the original coloured and many added 
plates. i5s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE 


Mrs. Cran achieved fame with “ ‘The Garden of Ignor- 
ance.” She allowed the years to pass, however, but 
has now written “ The Garden of Experience,” which 
has all the charm of her earlier volume. With 16 
wonderful plates. os. 6d. net. October. 


BY LOCH AND STREAM 


Angling Sketches by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc., who 
is a fisherman of wide experience. It is equally for 
the novice and the expert, giving practical advice for 
both. With 16 full-page illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL THINGS WITH 


Simple Tools. With an illustrated introduction by Sir 
R. Baden-Powell. An ideal book for boy mechanics, 
covering the entire field of toys and useful articles. 
With nearly 200 illustrations, yet the price is pre-war 
—5s. net. 


THE LACE AND EMBROIDERY 


Collector. A guide to collectors, with 49 full-page illus- 
trations. Another volume in the unique Collectors’ Series, 
edited by H. W. Lewer, F.S.A. The other volumes deal 
with China, Furniture, Glass, Earthenware, Stamps, 
Medals, Miniatures, Pewter. 7s. 6d. net each. October. 























THE LATEST HERBERT JENKINS’ GREEN LABELS 


London : Printed by W. SPEIGHT & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SrecraToR”’ (Limited), at their 
Office, No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, October Ist, 1921, 








